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gain  a  clear  impression  of  what  the  word  projective  means.  [Extract  from 
Preface.] 
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THOMAS  W.  GOODSPEED:  "A  YAXKEE  SAIXT" 

BY   J.    V.    NASH 

IX  1886  the  old  University  of  Chicago,  buffeted  by  the  blows  of 
the  Civil  AVar,  the  Chicago  Fire,  and  widespread  financial  de- 
pressions during  its  troubled  lifetime  of  thirty  years,  passed  out  of 
existence  through  the  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  ori  its  property  at 
Thirty-Fifth  street  and  Cottage  Grove  avenue.  The  institution  was 
dead  beyond  hope  of  resuscitation  in  its  original  form,  and  to  many 
it  seemed  that  the  cause  of  higher  education  in  Chicago  had  come 
to  a  permanent  and  inglorious  end. 

There  was  just  one  man  who,  surveying  the  ruins,  refused  to 
consider  the  failure  final.  He  believed  that,  even  as  Chicago  had, 
phoenixlike,  risen  from  the  ashes  of  its  dead  self  after  the  con- 
flagration of  1871,  so  the  University  must  and  should  be  reborn, 
in  a  finer  form,  to  fulfill  an  infinitely  greater  destinv. 

This  'man  was  a  quiet,  unassuming  clergyman  named  Thomas 
\\^akefield  G'oodspeed.  Born  at  Glens  Falls,  X^ew  York,  Septem- 
ber 4,  1842,  he  had  moved  at  an  early  age  vvith  his  parents  to  Illi- 
nois. Entering  Knox  College  at  Galesburg  in  1857,  he  was  one  of 
those  who  heard  Abraham  Lincoln  debate  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
in  the  memorable  political  discussions  of  1858.  Lincoln  seemed  to 
him  the  tallest  man  he  had  ever  seen,  and  he  remarked  how  the 
"rail-splitter's"  voice,  though  he  spoke  calmly,  carried  far  out  to 
the  limits  of  the  crowd,  whereas  the  short  and  stocky  Douglas, 
gesticulating  violently,  could  not  be  heard  at  all  at  a  distance. 

In  1859  Goodspeed  became  a  student  at  the  old  University  of 
Chicago,  which  had  been  established  through  the  munificence  of 
Douglas.     He  roomed  in  Jones  Hall,  'the  windows  of  which,  as  he 
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recalled  in  old  age,  commanded  an  inspiring  view  out  over  the 
great  Lake.  He  left  Chicago  to  complete  his  college  course  at  the 
University  of  Rochester,  whence  he  was  graduated  in  1863,  and 
then  entered  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  receiving  his  de- 
gree in  divinity  in  1866.  Already,  in  1865,  he  had  been  ordained 
and  had  begun  to  preach.  In  the  final  year  of  the  war,  he  enrolled 
among  President  Lincoln's  last  draft  of  recruits,  but  the  conflict 
ended  before  he  could  see  service. 

Marrying,  September  4,  1866,  Miss  Mary  Ellen  Ten  Broeke, 
Goodspeed  returned  to  Illinois  to  a.^sume  the  pastorate  of  a  Baptist 
church  in  Quincy ;  in  1871 — just  before  the  Great  Fire,  of  which 
he  long  retained  vivid  recollections — he  joined  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
Edgar  J.  Goodspeed,  as  associate  pastor  of  the  old  Second  Baptist 
Church  in  Chicago. 

Meanwhile,  in  1867,  the  Baptist  L'nion  Theological  Seminary 
had  begun  its  career.  It  was  a  separate  institution,  but  for  some 
lime  held  its  classes  at  the  University,  later  acquiring  property  and 
buildings  of  its  own  at  Morgan  Park.  It.  therefore,  was  not  in- 
volved in  the  disasters  which  fell  upon  the  University ;  however, 
it  was  itself  hard  pressed  for  funds. 

In  1876  Dr.  Goodspeed  accepted  a  call  to  become  Secretary  of 
this  seminary,  for  the  purpose  of  leading  a  campaign  to  raise  money 
for  endowment.  This  was  a  difficult  task,  because  of  the  financial 
depression  existing  at  that  time,  and  the  second  destructive  fire 
which  two  years  before  had  swept  Chicago.  In  answering  this  call, 
Dr.  Goodspeed  surrendered  the  assured  income  of  his  pastorate  to 
take  up  a  work  with  a  highly  uncertain  future.  But,  under  his  able 
management,  the  seminary  forged  ahead  into  smoother  waters. 

Two  years  later,  in  1878,  the  professorship  of  Hebrew  at  Mor- 
gan Park  being  vacant,  there  came  as  a  highly  recommended  ap- 
plicant for  the  position  a  sturdy,  bespectacled  young  man  of  twen- 
ty-two, named  William  Rainey  Harper,  already  a  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy from  Yale,  with  several  years  of  teaching  experience  be- 
hind him.  It  fell  to  Dr.  Goodspeed  to  interview  this  young  man. 
Notwithstanding  his  extreme  youth,  and  the  fact  that  the  theologi- 
cal students  whom  he  would  be  called  upon  to  teach  would  mostly 
be  older  than  himself,  young  Harper,  on  Dr.  Goodspeed's  recom- 
mendation, was  appointed. 

As  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Morgan  Park.  Dr.  Harper  began 
his  extraordinary  work  of  popularizing  the  study  of  Hebrew ;  this 
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attracted  such  widespread  interest  and  Harper's  reputation  assumed 
such  extraordinary  proportions  that  in  1886 — the  year  that  the 
old  University  closed  its  doors — he  was  called  to  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  professorships  at  Yale. 

As  early  as  1882,  Dr.  Goodspeed  had  succeeded  in  interesting 
John  D.  Rockefeller  in  the  work  of  the  Morgan  Park  Seminary. 
By  this  time  Rockefeller  was  already  the  wealthiest  Baptist  lay- 
man in  the  country.  What  might  not  ultimately  be  expected  from 
his  interest  and  support? 

When  Professor  Harper  left  Morgan  Park  for  New  Haven, 
Dr.  Goodspeed,  in  bidding  him  good-bye,  added  a  significant  sug- 
gestion that  he  should  keep  himself  in  readiness  for  a  call  to  return 
to  Chicago.  For  Dr.  Goodspeed  had  dreamed  a  dream  which,  in 
the  four  years  between  1886  and  1890,  he  was  to  labor  incessantly 
to  bring  to  realization. 

As  Dr.  Soares  observed  at  the  funeral  service  for  Dr.  Good- 
speed,  in  December,  1927,  the  new  University  of  Chicago  in  those 
days  was  merely  a  hope  in  the  mind  of  one  man — and  that  man 
was  Dr.  Goodspeed. 

The  University  of  Chicago  was  born  of  the  constructive  imag- 
ination of  Dr.  Goodspeed.  He  knew  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  he  knew 
Dr.  Harper,  but  these  two  men  were  largely  unaware  of  each  other. 
Dr.  Goodspeed,  as  he  sat  thinking  over  the  educational  situation 
in  Chicago,  saw  in  a  flash  of  inspiration  the  possibilities  for  the 
cause  of  higher  learning  which  must  inevitably  spring  from  the 
wedding  of  Rockefeller's  millions  to  Harper's  genius.  His  task, 
then,  was  to  bring  the  two  factors  together,  foster  the  courtship, 
and  preside  at  the  marriage  ceremony.  All  this  he  eventually  did, 
with  consummate  skill. 

The  debt  of  higher  education  in  Chicago  to  Dr.  Goodspeed  is 
freely  admitted  by  all  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts.  It 
has  been  put  on  official  record  by  the  late  Mr.  F.  T.  Gates,  who 
was  for  many  years  Rockefeller's  representative  in  educational  and 
benevolent  affairs.     He  has  written : 

"To  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Goodspeed  belongs  the  honor  of  first  call- 
ing Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller's  attention  effectively  to  the  unique 
educational  needs  and  opportunities  at  Chicago.  This  Dr.  Good- 
speed  did  with  fervor  and  power,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in 
letters  and  in  visits  covering  at  least  two  years,  1886-88.     There 
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can  be  no  question  that  these  labors  of  Dr.  Goodspeed  were  the 
eflfective  agency  that  convinced  Mr.  Rockefeller  of  the  need  of  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  that  city,  and  led  him  to  believe 
that  he  had  an  important  duty  to  perform  in  conjunction  therewith 
.  .  .  Xo  history  of  the  University  of  Chicago  will  be  an  adequate 
history  which  does  not  begin  with  the  correspondence  of  Dr.  Good- 
speed  with  Mr.  Rockefeller  in  1886  and  trace  that  correspondence 
to  its  culmination." 

During  all  the  years  of  complicated  negotiations — financial,  ad- 
ministrative, and  educational — which  resulted  iinall\-  in  the  incor- 
poration of  the  new  University,  Mr.  Rockefeller's  great  initial  en- 
dowments, supplemented  by  large  funds  raised  in  Chicago,  and  Pro- 
fessor Harper's  acceptance  of  the  presidency,  it  was  in  Dr.  Good- 
speed's  hands  that  all  the  lines  centered.  T'rom  headciuarters  in  a 
downtown  office  building  he  directed  the  campaign. 

Dr.  Goodspeed  was  one  of  the  six  incorporators  of  the  L'niver- 
sity  of  Chicago,  and  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  from  1890 
until  1913.  He  also  held  the  position  of  Registrar  of  the  Univer- 
sity, 1897-1913.  In  the  latter  year  he  retired.  He  was  still  hale 
and  vigorous,  but  he  had  passed  the  age  of  seventy ;  he  thought  his 
resignation  was  right,  and  a  worthy  example  to  others,  in  order 
that  younger  blood  might  have  its  chance  in  positions  of  responsi- 
bility. 

In  1892,  when  the  Universit}-  opened  its"doors  to  the  first  classes 
of  incoming  students,  Dr.  Goodspeed  was  fifty  years  old.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  his  principal  life-work  was  then  completed.  But  the 
thirty-five  years  which  still  lay  ahead  of  him  proved,  if  possible, 
even  richer  in  achievement.  Indeed,  after  his  retirement  in  1913. 
a  chapter  of  his  life  in  many  respects  the  most  extraordinary-  of  all 
was  still  to  be  unfolded. 

During  his  long  service  as  Secretary  of  the  ISoard  of  Trustees, 
it  was  he  who  acted  as  mediator  between  President  Harper  and 
the  Board;  it  was  he  who  kept  a  firm  hand  on  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  University,  which  again  and  again  were  brought  to  the  brink 
of  catastrophe  through  the  impetuosity  of  President  Harper  who, 
brilliant  educational  genius  that  he  was,  lacked  a  i)ractical  grasp 
of  financial  mangement.     As  Dr.  Soares  put  it : 

"To  Dr.  Harper  a  deficit  was  onl\  the  tcniporar\  failure  of  the 
supply  train  to  keep  up  with  the  advancing  arm\  ;  to  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller a  deficit  was  the  collapse  of  the  whole  campaign." 
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In  the  painful  misunderstanding  which  ensued  between  Presi- 
dent Harper  and  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Dr.  Cjoodspeed,  with  infinite  tact 
and  fine  loyalty,  stood  at  his  post  and  was  a  tower  of  strength  to 
the  troubled  University.  In  a  conversation  that  I  had  with  Dr. 
Goodspeed  in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  he  spoke  with  gentleness  and 
sympathy  of  the  temptations  to  over-expansion  which  continually 
beset  President  Plarper  and  which  he  sometimes  was  unable  to 
resist. 

President  Harper's  tragic  and  premature  death  in  1906  brought 
to  the  president's  chair  a  highly  conservative  administrator  in  the 
person  of  President  Judson.  By  1913,  the  affairs  of  the  University 
were  in  such  a  prosperous  condition  and  its  future  so  well  assured, 
that  Dr.  Goodspeed  could  retire,  with  every  confidence  that  his 
guiding  hand  was  now  no  longer  needed. 

But  he  was  not  to  be  idle  in  his  retirement.  He  was  immedi- 
ately elected  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  assigned 
by  President  Judson  the  task  of  preparing  an  official  History  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  This  work,  which  is  an  illuminating,  amply 
documented,  and  withal  entertaining  story  of  the  first  twenty-five 
\ears  of  the  University's  existence,  was  published  in  connection 
with  the  Quarter-Centennial  celebration  in  1916. 

In  the  Preface,  Dr.  Goodspeed  apologized,  wnth  charming 
humor,  for  what  he  called  "breaking  into  literature"  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four  years.  It  was  indeed  extraordinary  that  a  man  whose 
life  had  been  spent  first  in  preaching,  and  then  for  many  years  in 
laborious  administrative  work,  could,  when  past  three  score  and 
ten,  take  up  a  new  profession,  and  with  such  success  that  further 
contributions  from  his  pen  were  called  for,  with  a  frequency  that 
kept  him  constantly  busy  as  an  author  during  the  remaining  decade 
of  his  life. 

In  succeeding  years  he  published,  in  The  University  Record,  a 
long  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  benefactors  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  selections  from  the  series  were  published  later  in  two  large  vol- 
umes of  University  of  Chicago  Biographical  Sketches.  In  1924 
there  appeared  A  History  of  the  Hyde  Park  Baptist  CJinrcJi,  the 
church  having  appointed  him  its  official  historian.  In  1925  his 
University  title  was  changed  to  that  of  Historian.  In  that  year 
he  brought  out  his  popular  Story  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
in  the  following  year  a  biography  of  his  friend,  the  late  President 
E.  D.  Burton. 
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Early  in  1927  Dr.  Goodspeed  was  commissioned  by  the  President 
of  the  University  to  write  the  hfe  of  W'ilHam  Rainey  Harper,  a 
work  for  which  he  was  pecuHarly  well  fitted.*  Akhough  premoni- 
tions of  illness  had  warned  him  that  his  time  was  short,  he  under- 
took the  work  with  much  of  his  old-time  enthusiasm.  He  was  by 
now  well  advanced  in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 

I'^or  many  years  Dr.  Goodspeed  had  spent  his  summers  at  his 
rustic  retreat  on  Paradise  island  in  Plum  lake,  among  the  woods 
of  northern  Wisconsin,  where  he  felled  trees,  rowed  boats,  and  took 
long  hikes,  displaying  a  vigor  that  roused  the  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration of  many  men  his  juniors. 

There  was,  indeed,  nothing  of  the  professional  ecclesiastic  about 
Dr.  Goodspeed.  He  could  play  a  round  of  golf  or  a  game  of  bil- 
liards with  zest :  he  could  fire  with  enthusiasm  a  crowd  of  under- 
graduates at  a  football  "pep"  session — and  this  when  he  was  past 
seventy !  At  football  games  he  followed  with  lively  interest  the 
movements  of  individual  players,  often  with  shrewd  comments. 
When,  in  1925,  the  great  Development  Campaign  was  started,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  some  seventeen  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
future  expansion  of  the  University,  Dr.  Goodspeed  was  a  conspicu- 
ous figure  at  the  meetings.  To  generations  of  students  he  was  a 
familiar  personality  as,  with  sturdy,  swinging  step,  he  daily  passed 
to  and  fro  on  the  University  grounds.  Everybody  knew  him  at 
least  by  sight. 

One  day  in  June,  1927,  at  reunion  time,  just  before  Dr.  Good- 
speed  left  for  his  summer  home  in  Wisconsin.  I  chanced  to  meet 
him  crossing  the  quadrangles.  As  I  happened  to  have  my  kodak 
with  me,  I  asked  him  to  pose  for  a  snapshot.  He  cheerfull\-  con- 
sented. The  result  was  such  a  characteristic  likeness  that  I  sent 
him  a  print.  From  Paradise  Island  came  this  delightful  letter, 
dated  June  21,  1927: 

,      "M}'  dear  Mr.   Xash : 

"I  was  as  much   surprised  as  pleased  to  receive  the 
photograph  from  you  \esterday.    It  seems  to  me  about  the 

*In  the  February  number  of  The  University  of  Chicago  Magazine,  Mr.  F. 
J.  Gurney  had  published  some  reminiscences  of  President  Harper.  A  little 
later  I  expressed  to  Mr.  Gurney  the  hope  that  a  biography  of  President  Harper 
might  soon  be  written — possibly  by  Dr.  Goodspeed.  Mr.  Gurney  conferred 
with  the  Harper  family  as  well  as  with  President  Mason,  with  the  result 
that   I   have  indicated. 
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best  photograph  ever  made  of  me,  and  it  pleases  my  son 
Charles  as  much  as  it  does  me.  I  haven't  had  a  picture 
made  of  me  in  15  years  or  more,  never  having  been  proud 
of  my  beauty.  This  is  likely  to  be  the  last  ever  made  of 
me.  I  shall  be  85  in  two  months  and  a  half,  and  my  son 
suggests  that  I  ask  you  to  have  half  a  dozen  copies  made 
and  sent  to  me.  If  you  will  send  me  a  bill  for  them  at  the 
same  time,  I  would  very  much  like  to  have  \ou  do  this. 

"I  am  at  my  home  in  the  country.  I  feel  greatly 
obliged  to  you.  I  suppose  you  are  doing  some  writing 
this  year? 

"Gratefully  yours, 

"T.  W.  Goodspeed." 

I  gladly  sent  the  additional  copies  of  the  photograph,  including 
an  enlargement.  Under  date  of  July  2,  Dr.  Goodspeed  wrote  me 
in  acknowledgment : 

"The  photographs,  including  the  enlargement,  are  at 
hand,  and  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you.  One  of  our  ladies 
has  put  the  enlargement  into  a  fine  birch  bark  frame  and 
it  graces  our  mantel.  But  you  have  failed  to  send  me  the 
bill.  I  w^ould  not  have  asked  for  the  photos  if  I  had  not 
wished  and  expected  to  pay  for  them  and  I  trust  }ou  will 
allow  me  to  do  so. 

"My  son  and  I  greatly  enjoyed  the  article  on  old  Fort 
Dearborn.  We  found  it  most  interesting,  and  I  am  pre- 
serving it. 

"I  am  at  w^ork  on  a  biographical  sketch  of  Pres.  Har- 
per and  find  the  wilderness  a  good  place  to  w^ork  in.     I 
have  a  study  about  100  feet  from  our  cottage  and  here  I 
can  work  in  perfect  quiet,  the  only  noises  being  the  occa- 
sional passing  of  launches  and  motor  boats.     I  am  on  an 
island." 
It  so  happened  that  Dr.  Goodspeed,  on  his  return  to  Chicago 
in  September,   found  himself  in  need  of  someone  to  examine  the 
voluminous  files  of  President  Harper's  correspondence  and  to  ab- 
stract the  material  which  might  be  found  useful   for  biographical 
purposes.      My   name  was   suggested  to   him  by   Professor   C.   F. 
Castle,  and,  in  the  following  letter,  dated  September  28.  Dr.  Good- 
speed  approached  me  on  the  subject: 
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"I  am,  in  connection  with  writing  a  somewhat  extended 
biographical  sketch  of  President  Harper,  having  the  corre- 
spondence files  of  the  President's  office  from  1890  to  1906 
examined.  I  engaged  two  Divinity  students  to  do  this  for 
me  four  months  ago,  but  one  of  them  was  called  away  and 
the  other  married  a  wife  and  has  become  a  missionary, 
and  they  were  able  to  do  little  more  than  start  and  organize 
the  work. 

■'I  am  wondering  whether  \our  other  engagements 
would  permit  you  to  help  me  in  this  work,  devoting  from 
3  to  5  hours  a  day  to  it.  for  the  next  two  or  three  months. 
I  regret  that  the  pay  is  small,  .  .  and  I  shall  not  blame 
you  if  you  think  this  is  too  little  to  bother  w^ith.  But  if, 
by  an}'  chance.  }our  engagements  are  such  that  you  could 
give  a  few  hours  a  day  to  this  work,  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  see  you.  The  files  are  all  ready  to  begin  on  in  a  room 
in  the  Theology  Building." 

As  I  considered  it  a  pleasure  as  well  as  an  honor  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  Dr.  Goodspeed  in  this  highly  interesting  work,  we 
speedily  reached  an  agreement,  it  being  understood  that  I  was  to 
devote  to  the  work  such  hours  of  the  day  or  evening  as  I  found 
most  convenient  for  the  purpose. 

I  immediately  began  the  examination  of  the  files,  taking  out 
letters  of  biographical  value,  attaching  brief  explanatory  memo- 
randa to  the  selected  letters,  and  sorting  the  correspondence  in 
chronological  order.  Dr.  Goodspeed,  meanwhile,  was  pushing  on 
with  the  writing  in  his  private  stud\-  at  home.  Some  ideas  having 
occurred  to  me  in  connection  with  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
task,  I  embodied  them  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Goodspeed.  A  few  days 
later  I  found  on  my  desk  a  pencil  note,  written  on  October  10, 
when  he  dropped  into  the  office  during  my  absence.  As  it  was  my 
last  letter  from  him,  I  quote  it  below: 

•'Dear  Mr.  Xash : 

"Thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  am  thinking  and  con- 
ferring about  your  suggestions,  which  commend  themselves 
to  me. 
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"I  shall  want,  in  a  few  days,  to  confer  with  you  about 
them. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"T.  W.  Goodspeed. 
":\Ionday.  3:40  P.  AI." 

Dr.  Goodspeed  had  begun  to  suffer  from  a  complication  of  ail- 
ments before  his  return  to  Chicago  from  the  country,  and  I  noticed 
with  distress  that  his  condition  did  not  improve.  He  underwent  a 
minor  operation,  as  a  local  hospital,  for  a  facial  infection.  This  af- 
forded some  temporary  relief,  and  he  continued  up  and  about,  with 
much  of  his  old-time  vigor.  He  attended  the  dedication  of  the  new 
medical  buildings  on  October  31,  and  at  least  one  of  the  football 
games  of  the  season. 

From  time  to  time  I  brought  editorial  material  over  to  his  house 
and  had  short  conferences  with  him  and  with  his  son,  ]\Ir.  Charles 
T.  B.  Goodspeed,  who  was  rendering  invaluable  assistance  by  help- 
ing his  father  to  organize  the  data  and  by  reading  documents  to 
him  in  the  evening,  thus  conserving  Dr.  Goodspeed's  eyesight  for 
the  indispensable  w^ork  of  writing.  So  conscientious  was  he  in  his 
hterary  work  that  he  would  never  resort  to  dictation.  A  "daily 
stint,"  as  Dr.  Goodspeed  called  it,  consisting  of  three  pages  of  writ- 
ing a  day,  was  allowed  him  by  his  physician.  Though  I  think  he 
would  have  liked  to  write  more,  he  cheerfully  observed  the  limita- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  my  work  on  the  correspondence,  with  the  approval 
of  Dr.  Goodspeed  I  interviewed  several  former  faculty  members 
who  had  known  President  Harper,  taking  down  their  recollections  of 
him  in  shorthand  notes.  Some  of  this  material  he  incorporated  in 
his  manuscript. 

All  of  these  men  were  greatly  interested  in  Dr.  Goodspeed's 
undertaking  and  gladly  contributed  whatever  information  they 
could.  One  of  them  expressed  the  hope  thajt  Dr.  Goodspeed  might 
eventually  expand  the  sketch  into  a  "full-length  picture"  of  Presi- 
dent Harper.  I  reported  this  to  Dr.  Goodspeed,  suggesting  that  the 
book  be  made  a  companion  volume  to  his  History  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  He  liked  the  idea,  but  did  not  consider  it  practicable. 
"I  shall  noit  have  the  time,"  he  said,  simply.  I  pointed  out  that  it 
could  probably  be  done  in  six  months.     "But,"  he  replied,  in  the 
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same  quiet  tone,  "I  can't  count  on  six  months — I  can't  count  on 
three  months." 

At  about  this  time  he  made  another  significant  remark  to  me  as 
we  stood  in  the  doorway  of  his  home.  Speaking  very  soberly,  he 
said,  "I  know  so  many  on  the  other  side,  that  I  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  beginning  the  after-life."  I  mentioned  a  letter  that  I 
had  run  across,  from  Mr.  F.  T.  Gates,  in  which  he  said  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Dr.  Goodspeed  there  would  have  been  no  University 
of  Chicago.  His  modest  comment  was :  "There  would  have  been 
no  University  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  number  of  men:  there  would 
have  been  no  University  without  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Mr.  Gates,  and 
Dr.  Harper."  .\s  we  looked  up  Fifty-Eighth  street  toward  the  Uni- 
\ersity  quadrangles,  visible  from  his  doorway,  I  told  him  that  in 
any  event  he  would  leave  a  great  monument  to  his  labors. 

A  few  days  after  Thanksgiving  I  received  a  note  from  Pro- 
fessor E.  J.  Goodspeed,  Dr.  Goodspeed's  second  son,  telling  me 
that  his  father  had  sufifered  a  serious  attack  of  illness  on  Saturday. 
November  26,  and  that  grave  apprehensions  were  felt  concerning 
him.  I  immediately  called  up  the  house  and  was  much  relieved  to 
learn  that  Dr.  Goodspeed  was  greatly  improved ;  so  much  so,  that 
he  came  to  the  telephone  personally  and  talked  to  me. 

On  December  1,  when  I  was  calling  at  the  house,  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  family  suggested  that  I  come  over  every  day  and  bring 
my  work  with  me,  for  as  long  a  time  as  I  could  stay,  in  order  to 
help  relieve  the  family,  who  were  taking  turns  in  attending  upon 
Dr.  Goodspeed.  He  needed  no  special  attention,  but  it  was  desired 
to  have  someone  constantly  near  him  in  case  of  another  sudden 
seizure. 

Those  were  extremely  interesting  da\s  for  me.  Dr.  Goodspeed 
was  apparently  fairly  well  and  evidently  enjoying  his  work.  He  was 
pushing  ahead  with  the  work  on  the  manuscript,  hoping  that  he 
might  finish  it.  at  least  in  the  first  draft.  He  lived  over  again  w  ith 
President  Harper  the  great  days  when  the  latter  was  at  the  apex 
of  his  power  and  achievement ;  for  the  story  now  had  been  car- 
ried down  past  the  turn  of  the  century  and  the  shadows  of  the 
coming  catastrophe  had  not  \et  begun  to  fall  across  the  President's 
path. 

Dr.  Goodspeed's  aesthetic  appreciation  was  evidenced  in  a  re- 
mark he  made  one  day  when  we  were  listening  to  a  victrola  record 
of  a  lullaby  on  the  piano  by   Paderewski.     "I   suppose  he  could 
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represent  a  storm,  too,"  commented  Dr.  Goodspeed.  An  illustra- 
tion of  the  modesty  of  his  faith  in  immortality  occurred  when  some 
hymn  records  that  I  had  brought  over  were  being  played.  Among 
others  was  the  old  revival  hymn  with  the  refrain,  "When  the  roll 
is  called  up  yonder,  I'll  be  there."  Dr.  Goodspeed  rather  unex- 
pectedly said  that  he  was  not  familiar  with  this  hymn,  and  adfled: 
"There  is  a  line  in  it  that  I  would  change.  Instead  of  'I'll  be  tlierc,' 
I  would  say,  'May  I  be  there.'  " 

His  contact  with  world  progress  was  shown  by  his  reference 
one  day  to  the  work  of  Mr.  S.  O.  Levinson,  father  of  the  "outlawry 
of  war"  idea. 

Along  with  other  papers  from  the  files,  I  had  brought  over 
President  Harper's  correspondence  with  yir.  F.  T.  Gates ;  in  con- 
nection therewith  we  discussed  the  impasse  that  developed  because 
of  the  heavy  deficits  in  which  the  President's  ambitious  plans  in- 
volved the  University.  After  repeated  warnings,  Mr.  Rockefeller 
had  withdrawn  his  financial  support  from  the  University  until  the 
deficits  should  be  discontinued  and  a  drastic  change  of  policy  in- 
augurated. It  was  not  until  after  President  Harper's  death  that 
Mr.  Rockefeller  resumed  his  heavy  contributions  to  the  University. 

Dr.  Goodspeed  explained  to  me  that  Mr.  Gates  was  the  active 
medium  between  the  University  and  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  that  at 
this  time  there  was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  people  that  he 
was  not  doing  as  much  as  he  might  to  help  the  University  to  retain 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  favor.  He  reported  Mr.  Gates  as  saying  to  him 
at  the  time,  "I  went  down  on  my  knees  to  that  man,"  on  behalf  of 
the  University.  President  Harper,  Dr.  Goodspeed  continued^  had 
great  visions  of  the  University's  future,  and  could  not  resist  the 
alluring  opportunities  that  he  saw  opening  out  for  its  expansion, 
nor  could  he  deny  the  appeals  from  various  departments  for  in- 
creased appropriations.  Dr.  Goodspeed  spoke  of  these  painful  mat- 
ters very  quietly,  with  no  word  of  criticism  for  either  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller and  Mr.  Gates  on  the  one  hand  or  President  Harper  on  the 
other. 

One  day,  when  looking  over  a  copy  of  the  University  year-book 
for  1906,  I  called  Dr.  Goodspeed's  attention  to  a  photograph  of  the 
funeral  of  President  Harper,  at  which  he  and  Dr.  Judson  were  the 
chief  pallbearers.     "That  was  a  sad  day,"  he  observed. 

On  Thursday,  the  last  day  on  which  we  worked  together  through 
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the  forenoon,  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  happy  frame  of  mind.  "My 
son  Edgar,"  he  told  me,  "is  coming  over  at  three  o'clock  to  read 
to  me."  Before  I  left,  I  asked  him  how  he  felt.  "Oh,  very  well," 
he  replied  cheerfully.  On  my  way  out,  I  met  Mrs.  George  S.  Good- 
.-Ijeed,  his  niece,  on  the  stairs.  "Dr.  Goodspeed  says  he  feels  very 
well,"  I  remarked,  optimistically.  "That's  just  what  he  said  before 
the  first  attack."  she  replied  seriously. 

The  second  attack  came  the  next  morning,  before  my  arrival. 
He  had  gone  up  to  his  study  and  was  about  to  begin  his  morning's 
work.  The  manuscript  had  reached  the  point  where  he  must  cover 
the  distressing  topic  of  the  Harper-Rockefeller  misunderstanding. 
His  writing  of  the  day  before  had  led  up  to  it.  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  last  words  he  had  written  were,  "This  could  not  con- 
tinue." 

He  had  felt  the  oncoming  of  the  attack  soon  enough  to  hurry 
down  to  his  chamber.  He  w-as  lying  on  the  bed  when  members  of 
the  family  found  him.  Paralysis  was  creeping  over  the  entire  right 
side  of  his  body.  He  remained  fully  conscious,  however,  and  as 
cheerful  as  the  circumstances  permitted.  The  best  medical  aid 
quickl\-  reached  the  house^  but  it  was  immediately  realized  that  the 
case  was  practically  hopeless. 

Nevertheless,  during  the  next  few  days  he  insisted  upon  being 
allowed  to  sit  up  in  an  arm-chair  for  limited  periods,  and  even  to 
enjoy  a  cigar.  His  indomitable  spirit  was  evidenced  by  his  actually 
wanting  to  practise  writing  with  his  left  hand.  On  Sunday  evening, 
when  I  called,  he  was  enjoying  the  radio.  Marvellous  singing  filled 
the  house ;  I  believe  it  was  the  \'atican  Choir,  which  happened  to 
be  visiting  Chicago  at  that  time. 

Over  the  week-end  he  rallied  slightly:  and  on  ^^()nday  night, 
when  I  called,  Mr.  Charles  Goodspeed  and  I  ventured  to  speak  to 
him  about  the  book  on  which  he  was  working.  We  suggested  to 
him  trtat  we  might  begin  to  have  typed  for  him  the  first  chapter 
of  his  manuscript.  Hut  he  would  not  hear  of  it.  "I  want  to  revise 
it,"  he  articulated  with  difficulty,  for  the  stroke  had  seriously  crip- 
plied  his  voice.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  his 
best,  and  even  in  his  desperate  condition  he  was  thinking  of  revising 
his  manuscript.  I  shook  his  hand  gently — the  left  hand,  which  he 
could  still  control — as  I  said  Good-bye. 

On  Tuesday  it  was  evident  that  he  was  sinking  fast.  "How  do 
you  feel.  Dr.  Goodspeed?"  I  inquired  cheerfully  on  entering  the 
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room  that  evening.  He  was  lying  in  bed,  very  weak.  The  nurse 
remarked  that  she  feared  he  did  not  know  who  I  was.  J>ut  he 
moved  his  head  in  vigorous  dissent  and  murmured,  "Yes,  I  do." 
His  eyes  were  unusually  bright,  and  had  their  customary  shrewd, 
alert  look  as  he  gazed  up  from  the  pillow.  "There  are  no  flies  on 
Dr.  Goodspeed,"  I  said  to  the  nurse,  lie  smiled,  and  returned  m\- 
Good-bye. 

Pneuriionia  was  now  setting  in,  and  by  Thursday  he  was  uncon- 
scious. His  heart  action  had  been  good,  but  the  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing was  putting  an  increasing  strain  upon  the  heart  and  gradually 
wearing  it  down.  The  end  came  at  half  past  ten  o'clock  on  Fridax' 
morning,  December  16,  just  a  week  from  the  time  he  was  stricken. 

Dr.  Goodspeed  never  impressed  me  as  an  old  man.  even  during 
those  last  few  days  at  his  desk,  when  he  was  eighty-five  years  and 
three  months  old.  He  walked  about  the  room  with  a  quick  step : 
his  eye  was  keen,  and  he  spoke  alertly.  When,  on  leaving  at  about 
noon,  I  bade  him  Good-bye,  he  replied  with  a  courtly  grace,  "Good 
morning."  I  thought  of  him  as  a  cultivated  elderly  gentleman,  of 
no  particular  age.  Least  of  all  was  there  anything  ecclesiastical 
about  him,  Doctor  of  Divinity  though  he  was ;  or  pedantic,  though 
he  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  It  was  hard  to  realize  that 
he  had  seen  Lincoln  and  Douglas  in  the  flesh,  before  the  Civil  War, 
so  completely  in  tune  with  the  present  generation  he  seemed  to  be, 
and  indeed  was. 

Work,  I  think,  was  Dr.  Goodspeed's  greatest  joy  in  life — vig- 
orous, joyous  work,  of  head  and  heart  and  hand.  That  and  his 
love  of  Nature  were  doubtless  the  secret  of  his  perennial  }outh. 
A  }oung  man,  now^  a  student  at  the  Lmiversity,  whose  family  had  a 
summer  home  near  Dr.  Goodspeed's  camp  in  northern  \\'isconsin, 
tells  how  the  old  gentleman  used  to  take  him  on  fishing  trips.  And 
in  Chicago  it  was  said  that  after  a  hard  day's  work  at  the  office  he 
could  beat  a  much  younger  man  at  a  game  of  billiards.  \Mien  the 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Gilkey  came  to  Chicago  as  pastor  of  the  Hyde 
Park  Baptist  Church,  one  of  Dr.  Goodspeed's  first  concerns  was 
to  initiate  him  into  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  billiard  table. 

His  youthful  and  progressive  spirit  was  perhaps  nowhere  bet- 
ter exemplified  than  in  his  religious  outlook.  Though  his  theologi- 
cal training  dated  back  to  the  days  of  old-fashioned,  rock-ribbed 
orthodoxy  (Fundamentalism,  as  we  should  now  call  it),  he  kept 
abreast  with  the  progress  of  enlightened  religious  thought,  for  he 
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was  an  omnivorous  reader.  In  his  later  years  he  was  very  clearly 
a  thorough  Modernist  in  his  sympathies.  One  of  his  last  acts  was 
to  send  out  a  ringing  challenge  on  the  liberal  side  of  the  question  of 
"open  membership,"  which  had  become  an  issue  in  the  Uaptist 
church  of  which  he  had  been  for  many  years  a  deacon  and  trustee. 
At  the  funeral  service,  before  an  audience  which  packed  the 
church  auditorium,  Professor  Soares  spoke  as  a  University  col- 
league and  Dr.  Gilkey  as  the  great  leader's  pastor.  It  was  Dr. 
Gilkey  who,  in  dwelling  upon  the  rare  combination  of  shrewd  busi- 
ness sense,  personal  virtue,  and  active  benevolence  w-hich  distin- 
guished Dr.  Goodspeed,  summed  up  his  character  in  the  quaint  and 
happy  phrase,  "a  Yankee  saint." 


SCIENCE  AND  FREEDOM 

BY  JAKOB   KUNZ 

THE  fundamental  assumption  of  the  natural  sciences  is  the  de- 
termination of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  All  phenomena  of 
heat,  sound,  light,  electricity  and  magnetism  are  reduced  to  motion 
of  small  particles.  Every  motion  is  determined  by  previous  condi- 
tions of  material  systems.  This  is  the  law  of  thinking,  the  guiding 
principle  of  science  through  the  blossoming  confusion  of  the  phen- 
omena. It  applies  in  all  physical  sciences :  physics,  astronomy 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology.  It  is  used  as  a  hypothesis  or  guid- 
ing principle  in  the  biological  sciences  and  in  psychology.  The  life 
phenomena  of  plants,  animals  and  men  are  also  determined  by  the 
given  conditions ;  so  are  the  physiological  processes  of  the  brain. 
Neurology  claims  to  be  as  truly  a  science  as  physics  is.  If,  in 
psychology,  it  is  further  assumed  that  our  ideas  are  necessarily 
connected  with  material  processes  in  the  brain,  then  even  all  our 
thoughts,  feelings,  will  powers,  aspirations  are  determined  by  the 
motions  of  the  atoms  of  the  brain.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  conception 
of  the  universal  machine  of  nature.  Nature,  including  human  life 
without  rest,  is  a  machine  or  mechanism,  in  which  every  motion  is 
necessarily  determined  by  the  previous  conditions  and  by  the  sur- 
roundings. That  in  such  a  machine  there  is  no  room  for  freedom, 
is  self  evident,  each  part  of  the  machine  doing  what  it  has  to  do. 

But  the  question  arises,  how  in  such  a  machine  the  illusion  of 
freedom  could  arise.  Even  if  freedom  in  some  form  should  not 
exist,  the  illusion  of  freedom  would  still  have  to  be  explained  on  the 
basis  of  a  mechanistic  conception  of  the  universe. 

We  shall  begin  our  thesis  by  considering  the  thinking  process. 
I  can  think  only  if  I  am  free  to  think.  The  brain  does  not  think, 
but  I  think.    I  understand  the  expression ;  it  thunders,  but  I  do  not 
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understand  the  expression;  it  thinks.  This  seems  to  be  absurd,  or 
nonsense.  If  the  brain  were  thinking,  then  the  thoughts  would  move 
tvpsy  turvy  through  each  other  just  Hke  the  processes  in  the  brain, 
which  are  subject  to  ditTusion.  We  would  have  a  general  chaos  of 
ideas  without  distinction  or  definition,  a  wild  dispersion  and  distrac- 
tion ;  but  it  is  a  fact  of  fundamental  importance  that  we  are  able  to 
concentrate  and  direct  our  attention  and  create  order  and  system  in 
the  thoughts  which  otherwise  would  move  hither  and  thither  in  a 
haphazard  stream  of  consciousness.  We  are  free  to  control  our 
thoughts.  And  we  control  them  according  to  a  very  special  ideal, 
the  ideal  of  truth,  which  cannot  have  its  origin  in  the  mechanism  of 
nature.  Indeed  there  is  not  only  no  room  for  freedom  in  a  mechan- 
ism;  there  is  also  no  room  for  truth. 

This  statement  requires  a  definition  of  truth,  which  I  do  not 
intend  to  give.  I  wish  only  to  refuse  any  pragmatic  definition  of 
truth.  Surely  in  some  sense  a  machine,  which  runs  without  any 
deviation  in  accordance  with  the  physical  laws,  is  the  expression  of 
truth ;  some  computing  machines  may  ring  a  bell  automatically  when 
a  mistake  is  made,  an  electric  substation  may  automatically  give  a 
sign  to  another  station,  indicating  that  all  transformers  and  other 
machines  operate  perfectly,  electro-optical  automatic  signalling  on 
railroads  may  control  the  perfect  course  of  the  trains,  preventing 
collisions,  eventually  better  than  man.  In  mathematics,  truth  only 
means  logical  consistency;  in  the  physical  sciences  we  used  to  say 
a  theory  is  true  if  it  corresponds  to  the  external  physical  reality. 
But  as  we  do  not  know  beforehand,  what  that  physical  reality  con- 
sists of,  this  definition  of  correspondence  is  untenable.  Yet  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  definition.  And  yet  truth  is  the  aim  of  all  natural 
sciences,  and  truth  at  any  cost,  even  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  dearest 
impulses  of  the  heart,  even  at  the  cost  of  all  moral  principles.  The 
conviction  of  truth  involves  consciousness  and  possibly  freedom. 
A  machine  has  no  consciousness  and  is  often  man's  slave.  A 
machine  never  errs. 

Our  thinking  presupposes  freedom  to  look  at  given  phenomena 
and  various  problems  in  different  ways.  This  is  especially  clear  in 
mathematics  and  in  all  mathematical  sciences  like  celestial  mechanics 
and  theoretical  physics.  The  mathematician  considers  a  problem 
from  different  points  of  view,  and  finds  eventually  by  ditTerent 
inethods  exactly  the  same  solution.    A  given  machine  however  can 
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obtain  a  given  result  only  in  one  way.  If  the  brain  were  thinking 
itself,  it  would  have  to  consider  itself,  its  own  mechanism  in  differ- 
ent ways,  and  find  a  solution  of  itself  in  mathematical  form,  which 
is  absurd.  And  wherefrom  should  this  mechanism,  the  brain,  have 
its  ideal  of  truth  ?  Indeed,  in  the  Darwinian  theory  of  biology  there 
is  no  ideal  of  truth.  Ideas  are  only  useful  or  harmful,  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  of  a  given  living  being,  but  never  true  or  false. 
This  thought  applies  also  to  that  strange  continuation  of  Darwin's 
thoughts  in  philosophy,  called  pragmatism,  which  has  no  room  for 
truth.  In  the  struggle  for  existence  a  lie  may  be  far  more  useful 
than  truth.  Lies  and  propaganda  may  win  battles  and  decide  the 
destinies  of  nations. 

Just  as  in  mathematics,  so  freedom  of  thinking  is  necessary  in 
the  physical  sciences.  The  genius  who  creates  a  new  theory  of  a 
certain  field  of  phenomena  is  independent  of  the  processes  of  the 
brain,  which  is  only  determined  by  the  previous  conditions,  but  the 
previous  conditions  in  this  case  lead  only  to  the  old  theory  and  a 
mechanism  can  never  produce  anything  new.  It  may  change  a  pat- 
tern, but  it  can  not  give  rise  to  something  new  which  fills  us  with 
surprise  and  admiration.  That  thinker  must  even  be  free  of  all  tradi- 
tions in  his  science;  old  knowledge  for  him  is  prejudice;  he  looks 
at  nature  in  a  new  way,  as  nobody  did  before ;  and  so  he  discovers 
new  laws  of  nature. 

Mathematics  is  not  based  on  facts  ai  observation  or  experiments, 
but  on  assumptions,  in  the  choice  of  which  we  are  free  to  a  large 
extent.  But  when  the  assumptions  are  chosen,  then  by  mere  logical 
deduction  one  conclusion  is  drawn  after  another  until  a  whole  struc- 
ture of  theorems  is  built  up  of  unshakable  firmness  and  marvelous 
consistency.  So  mathematics  is  a  free  creation  of  the  human  spirit ; 
and  it  serves  as  model  for  all  other  sciences.  For  the  fundamental 
theoretical  progress  in  the  physical  sciences,  mathematics  has  to  be 
developed  first.  First  mathematics,  then  physics.  The  Greeks  de- 
veloped the  geometry  of  conic  sections,  which  was  applied  by  Kepler 
to  the  motion  of  the  planets.  Lobatchevski,  Riemann  and  others 
developed  the  non-Euclidean  geometry  which  was  applied  by  Ein- 
stein in  the  new  theory  of  gravitation.  Physics  does  not  determine 
mathematics  but  mathematics  is  the  lamp  for  the  progress  of  physics. 
There  is  no  "natural  historv"  of  mathematics,  but  there  is  a  mathe- 
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matical  theory  of  natural  phenomena.  It  is  not  a  material  system  of 
the  brain  which  thinks,  but  something  non-material,  which  we  will 
call  mind  or  spirit.  Then  we  can  express  the  facts  in  the  following 
way:  The  human  mind  creates  by  free  thinking  systems  of  mathe- 
matics which  are  the  most  important  tool  for  the  physical  sciences. 

In  thinking.  I  feel  directly,  intuitively,  a  creative  activity  of  my 
own  being,  which  I  call  mind,  soul,  or  spirit,  a  reality  different  from 
the  material  realities.  My  soul  is  filled  with  sensations,  feelings, 
will  impulses,  imaginations,  memories  of  the  past,  ideals  of  the 
future,  daily  and  religious  experiences.  The  spirit  of  man  is 
consciously  or  semi-consciously  creative,  his  life  is  a  creative  evolu- 
tion ;  science,  ethics,  art,  philosophy  and  religion  are  the  free  crea- 
tions of  man's  spirit.  Culture  in  the  highest  sense  is  the  birthright 
of  the  free  genius  of  man,  Soul  is  the  realm  of  freedom,  material 
nature  the  realm  of  necessity. 

The  contrast  between  spirit  and  matter  appears  deeper  and 
deeper  with  progressing  physical  sciences.  The  redness  of  the  rose 
in  my  consciousness  enters  nowhere  into  the  mechanism  of  nature, 
neither  out  there  in  the  rose  nor  in  the  nerves  of  the  brain.  Xor 
can  culture  be  deduced  from  the  mechanism  of  nature. 

Naturalistic  and  materialistic  philosophies  maintain:  "nihil  quod 
ill  iiitcllectu  quod  iioii  in  scnsu,  nothing  is  in  our  mind  or  intellect 
except  that  which  entered  through  the  doors  of  the  senses."  r>ut  the 
existence  of  mathematics  proves  this  statement  to  be  wrong.  It  is 
more  nearly  true  to  say :  mathematics  begins  where  our  sensations 
cease.  A  function  for  instance  which  is  continuous  in  every  point, 
would  be  expected  to  have  a  derivative,  according  to  our  sense  ex- 
perience, even  to  our  intuition.  Hut  this  is  not  so.  The  mathe- 
matical thinking  power  of  the  spirit  is  far  more  powerful  than  sense 
perception  and  even  intuition.  Mathematics  uses,  for  instance,  con- 
ceptions like  convergence  to  which  there  corresponds  no  sensation, 
and  for  which  there  exists  not  even  a  symbol.  Finall\-,  all  the 
complicated  operations  of  mathematics  cannot  be  learned  from 
nature,  as  can  for  instance,  the  ])l;int  species  in  Linne's  system. 

If  the  naturalistic  pliilosophy  were  true,  we  might  hope  to  learn 
matliematics  by  in\estigating  the  physico-chemical  processes  of  the 
brain,  but  conversely,  we  can  only  study  these  material  processes 
by  means  of  mathematical  tools.  That  a  system  of  theorems  like 
that  of  mathematics  built  over  a  period  of  two  thousand  years  can 
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exist,  that  sciences  like  astronomy  and  physics  may  Hve  and  grow 
from  generation  to  generation  in  spite  of  the  continuous  changes  of 
the  human  brain,  with  all  its  instabilities,  in  spite  of  the  instability 
of  the  scientific,  social  and  political  institutions  of  the  human  race, 
this  invariable  rock  in  the  stream  of  the  phenomena  is  due  to  the 
human  spirit,  its  free  creative  power,  and  its  invariable  laws  of 
thinking.  As  the  waves  of  the  ocean  cross  and  interfere  with  each 
other,  so  the  ideas  in  the  tempest  of  excitement,  in  the  tumult 
of  the  revolutions  may  cross  each  other  in  a  wild  dance,  giving  rise 
apparently  to  endless  confusion;  yet  man  can  make  use  of  his 
sovereign  power  in  controlling  that  storm  of  ideas,  and  correct  his 
mistakes.  A  machine,  however,  makes  no  mistakes  and  can  never 
examine  itself  with  respect  to  truth  or  falsehood.  Mathematics  is 
not  based  on  sense  experience,  Nevertheless  physical  phenomena  may 
make  suggestions  for  new  mathematical  problems ;  but  the  solution 
of  these  problems  also  is  not  found  by  observation,  but  by  thinking. 
As  a  matter  of  observation  one  and  one  is  not  always  two. 

Thinking  is  a  free  act  of  our  mind,  yet  thinking  is  not  arbitrary ; 
it  follows  definite  rules  of  logic.  It  looks  as  if  the  thinking  spirit 
itself  were  determined  by  its  own  laws.  But  in  thinking  I  feel  no 
tyranny  of  logic ;  while,  in  hunger,  I  feel  the  tyranny  of  the  body. 
I  use  logic;  logic  does  not  use  me.  I  obey  the  principles  of  logic 
freely.  Free  obedience  is  an  act  of  my  own  choice.  Finally,  though 
there  is  logic  with  its  principles,  yet  there  is  no  logical  theory  of 
thinking  in  the  sense  that  if  a  new  question  or  problem  arises,  T 
might  go  to  an  expert  of  logic  who  would  tell  me  how  to  think  in 
order  to  solve  the  given  problem.  A  mathematician  who  has  a 
problem  to  solve  does  not  seek  help  from  a  pure  logician.  Each 
problem  requires  its  own  specific  thinking,  which  in  each  case  is  an 
act  of  freedom,  yet  requires  determination. 

In  my  consciousness  I  find  apparently  two  conflicting  categories : 
thinking  which  demands  necessity,  determination,  and  the  moral 
voice,  which  demands  freedom  of  choice.  Character,  personality, 
ethical  independence,  presuppose  freedom.  A  projectile  fired  from 
a  gun  follows  its  course  determined  by  inexorable  law.  There  is  no 
moral  virtue  or  crime  in  it.  Its  course  is  completely  determined  and 
expressed  by  differential  equations  in  physics.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  blame  and  punish  the  gunman  who  fires  the  shot  at  another  man, 
because  we  feel  that  some  element  of  choice  or  free  will  was  in- 
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volved  in  his  conduct.  Uut  do  we  not  praise  a  patriotic  soldier  in 
war  who  shoots  an  enemy?  This  question  we  will  consider  in  a 
further  study.  We  are  convinced  that  ethics  is  possible  if  there  are 
numerous  points  of  experience,  in  which  a  genuine  choice  is  pos- 
sible. That  a  person  in  many  ways  is  subject  to  natural  law,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  development  of  character.  That  our  body  is 
subject  to  the  law  of  gravity,  does  not  interfere  with  ethical  char- 
acter, nor  does  the  fact  that  light  is  refracted  in  our  eyes  according 
to  the  principles  of  geometric  optics.  Indeed  law  and  order  in  the 
body  and  its  environment  is  necessary  for  the  stability  and  reliability 
of  character.  Hut  it  is  equally  necessary  that  man  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  a  complete  determination.  There  must  be  room  for  real 
choice.  We  seem  to  have  arrived  at  contradictory  conclusions: 
Science  and  hjgic  demand  necessity,  the  law  of  nature;  ethics,  on 
the  other  hand,  freedom  of  choice.  And  my  conscience  and  cons- 
ciousness do  not  allow  me  to  sacrifice  one  at  the  cost  of  the  other. 
I  seem  to  be  forced  by  myself  and  against  myself  to  live  in  this  world 
of  duality.  A  duality,  resisting  all  efforts  at  unification  seems  to 
run  throughout  all  nature.  Positive  and  negative  electricity,  which 
play  such  an  assymmetrical  role  in  the  heart  of  the  atoms,  acids  and 
bases  in  chemistry,  male  and  female  individuals  in  the  living  world, 
mind  and  matter,  rationalism  and  irrationalism  in  philosoph\,  are 
examples  of  this  dualism. 

Dualism  may  be  unsurmouiilablc,  hut  in  the  diknina  of  freedom 
and  necessity,  modern  science  itself,  the  fortress  of  necessity  opens 
the  doors  of  freedom. 

Science  requires  the  existence  of  comprehensive  natural  laws  and 
ethics  demands  a  significant  measure  of  freedom  of  choice  for  the 
development  of  character.  I'.oth  reciuirements  may  be  met.  without 
interference  of  the  other,  if  a  certain  range  of  jdienomena  is  de- 
termined by  inexorable  law,  the  laws  of  nature,  while  under  other 
significant  circumstances  natural  phenomena  are  amendable  to  direc- 
tion by  the  mind,  so  that  the  course  of  events  is  not  subject  through- 
f)Ut  to  a  mechanistic  determination.  The  existence  of  science  anrl 
moral  character  in  our  world  shows  indeed  that  the  jihenomena  of 
the  world  are  in  some  way  consistent  with  both  necessity  and 
freedom. 

The  laws  of  nature  appear  mostly  in  the  form  of  rjiffcrential 
equations,  the  solutions  of  which  are  not  determined  by  the  differen- 
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tial  equations  alone.  We  have  to  add  to  these  equations  certain 
information  about  the  state  of  phenomena  at  a  certain  instance  or 
about  the  states  at  a  certain  succession  of  instances.  Now  if  the 
initial  condition  of  the  system  is  given  and  we  follow  up  the  succes- 
sive states  of  the  system,  then  two  sorts  of  events  are  logically  and 
physically  possible;  either  the  successive  states  are  uniquely  de- 
termined by  means  of  the  equations  and  the  initial  conditions,  or  we 
reach  a  certain  state  of  indetermination  where  the  previous  states 
leave  the  next  states  undetermined.  Here  the  laws  of  mechanics 
alone  are  insufficient  to  determine  the  following  course  of  events. 
Some  directive  agency,  the  will  or  the  mind,  seems  to  be  necessary 
to  give  rise  to  further  activity,  and  the  next  course  of  events  is  de- 
termined by  this  directive  agency. 

As  a  first  argument  in  favor  of  freedom  we  consider  the  case 
of  unstable  equilibirum,  which  occurs  over  and  over  again  in  the 
physical  sciences.  A  mathematical  or  physical  pendulum  is  allowed 
to  carry  out  oscillations  in  a  vertical  plane  under  the  influence  of 
the  gravity  of  the  earth  alone.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  has  received 
sufficient  kinetic  energy  to  enable  it  to  reach  the  highest  'point  so 
that  the  center  of  gravity  is  exactly  vertically  above  the  axis  of 
rotation.  It  will  arrive  in  the  highest  point  with  zero  velocity. 
There  it  will  stand  still.  An  immeasurably  small  impulse  will  make 
it  fall  toward  one  side  or  the  other.  The  necessary  impulse  is  so 
small  that  it  can  not  be  detected  or  measured  by  physical  instru- 
ments. And  the  differential  equation  of  motion  tells  us  nothing  of 
what  will  happen  after  this  unstable  equilibrium  is  reached.  Sym- 
bolically we  may  represent  the  known  evolution  of  the  earth  by  an 
arc  of  the  pendulum  motion.  If,  then,  we  know  the  laws  of  the 
phenomena  in  this  limited  region,  we  can  draw  no  conclusion  as  to 
the  future  history  of  the  earth.  A  famous  mathematician  said : 
"Give  me  the  differential  equations  and  the  initial  conditions  of  the 
world,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  future  history  from  moment  to  mo- 
ment," This  claim  is  not  justified  by  modern  science.  \\'henever 
an  unstable  equilibrium  is  reached,  the  differential  equations  cease 
to  describe  the  future  course  of  events.  Moreover,  we  can  never 
know  the  initial  conditions  of  the  world  by  the  empirical  methods 
of  natural  sciences.  Therefore,  the  statement  of  the  French  mathe- 
matician, Laplace,  is  meaningless.  Again,  a  complete  description  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  world  require  a  very  large  if  not  an  infinite 
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number  of  differential  equations,  which  could  not  be  solved.  Finally, 
if  we  consider  the  universe  as  finite,  then  it  is  in  its  totality  not  de- 
termined by  external  conditions ;  all  its  phenomena  are  only  deter- 
mined by  internal  conditions  or  it  is  the  expression  of  free  action. 
If  the  material  universe  is  infinite  in  space  and  time,  then  the  ques- 
tion of  its  determination  becomes  meaningless.  Instabilities  occur 
everywhere.  In  the  problem  of  three  bodies,  there  are  positions  of 
unstable  equilibrium  for  one  body ;  and,  with  increasing  number  of 
particles,  the  number  of  unstable  positions  increases.  There  are  un- 
stable rotations  also.  If  a  particle  moves  in  a  channel  which 
branches  into  two  or  more  arms,  its  motion  at  the  branch  point  ma\ 
become  indeterminate.  If  a  sphere  falls  along  the  axis  of  a  cylinder 
filled  with  water,  the  motion  is  indeterminate ;  the  sphere  may  in 
any  point  leave  the  axis  and  move  toward  the  wall  of  the  cylinder. 
\'ery  small  particles  even  in  air  do  not  fall  in  a  straight  line,  but 
along  a  zig  zag  path.  In  all  cases  of  unstable  equilibrium  the  dif- 
ferential equations  of  motion  cease  to  determine  the  next  course  of 
events,  the  principle  of  conservation  of  energy  is  satisfied,  even  if 
an  immaterial  agency,  the  will  or  the  mind,  gives  direction  to  the 
future  course  of  events. 

The  second  argument  in  favor  of  freedom  is  given  by  the  theory 
of  heat.  All  phenomena  connected  with  changes  of  temperature  take 
place  in  a  certain  direction.  Just  as  water  under  the  influence  of 
gravity  alone  flows  always  downward,  so  heat  by  itself  sinks  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature.  At  the  same  time,  a  certain  quanti- 
t\-,  the  entropy,  increases;  and  the  theory  shows  that  this  quantity 
is  proportional  to  the  probability  of  the  state  of  the  heat  system.  All 
heat  phenomena  are,  except  for  limiting  theoretical  cases,  irreversi- 
ble and  the  phenomena  of  the  known  material  universe  take  place 
only  in  the  direction  of  increasing  probability.  Xow  let  us,  with 
Maxwell,  consider  a  vessel  filled  with  a  gas  of  a  given  temperature 
and  having  a  partition  with  two  doors,  one  opening  into  the  first 
chamber,  the  other  into  the  second  chamber.  If  a  demon  opens  one 
door  when  a  fast  moving  molecule  arrives  and  if  another  demon 
opens  the  other  door  when  a  slowly  moving  molecule  arrives,  then 
by  and  by  all  the  fast  molecules  w  ill  be  in  one  chamber,  the  slowly 
moving  molecules  in  the  other.  Then  the  temperature,  which  in  the 
beginning  was  the  same  in  both  chambers,  will  be  higher  in  one 
chamber  and  lower  in  the  other.    This  process  contra<licts  the  funda- 
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mental  law  of  thermodynamics,  or  the  second  law  of  heat  phen- 
omena. If  the  doors  are  in  neutral  equilibrium  no  work  will  he  re- 
quired for  the  demons  to  open  and  close  the  doors.  In  other  words, 
microscopic  agencies  doing  no  work,  are  able  to  reverse  the  general 
course  of  those  natural  phenomena,  which  are  not  necessarily  de- 
termined, but  only  probable. 

From  time  to  time,  unexpected  and  unexplained  explosions  occur 
in  stores  of  high  explosives.  The  theory  of  probability  as  well  as 
the  Brownian  movement  show  that  in  rare  instants  molecular  move- 
ments of  an  amplitude  may  occur,  so  large  that  a  local  chemical 
reaction  of  unstable  compounds  takes  place.  Once  started  in  ever 
so  small  a  region,  the  reaction  will  spread  rapidly  and  the  whole 
powder  magazine  explodes  without  any  assignable  external  cause. 
Such  spontaneous  reactions  resemble  the  submicroscopic  events  in 
the  living  cell  which,  though  of  immeasurable  size,  are  able  to  con- 
trol microscopic  and  macroscopic  events.  And,  just  as  stores  of 
explosives  explode  every  now  and  then  without  an  external  cause, 
so  the  living  powder  magazines,  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  world, 
explode  from  time  to  time  without  any  external  cause  and  with  any 
internal  excuse.  Then  a  couple  of  men,  in  strategic  positions,  may 
lead  millions  of  men  to  death  and  whole  countries  to  ruin.  But 
here  the  voice  of  freedom  of  mankind  demands  the  abolition  of  the 
powder  magazines  living  and  non-living. 

Necessity  excludes  freedom,  probability  leaves  room  for  freedom. 
And  probability  enters  not  only  in  the  molecular  phenomena  of  heat 
and  chemistry,  but  also  in  the  atom  itself, — for  instance,  in  the  spon- 
taneous radioactive  transformations.  It  is  even  thinkable  that  all 
laws  of  nature  can  finally  be  reduced  to  probability.  The  smaller 
and  more  numerous  the  bricks  of  the  material  universe  become,  the 
wilder  the  reign  of  probability  and  the  greater  the  chance  for  free- 
dom. The  creator  has  perhaps  given  to  matter  such  a  fine  structure 
that  the  living  creatures,  especially  man,  may  enjoy  a  high  degree  of 
freedom. 

The  next  argument  I  take  again  from  mechanics  and  the  quan- 
tum theory.  In  our  human  life  we  act  for  the  realization  of  certain 
purposes.  We  try  to  realize  certain  ideals,  we  work  and  live  "sub- 
specie  eternitatis,"  we  try  to  bring  about  a  better  human  society, 
we  try  to  abolish  old  traditions,  and  create  new  and  better  condi- 
tions of  life.     We  are  not  slaves  of  the  past,  but  dreamers  and 
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workers  for  a  better  future.  We  act,  not  only  driven  by  causes  of 
the  past,  but  also  driving  toward  the  realization  of  purposes  which 
lie  in  the  future.  Our  will  power  becomes  a  cause  itself.  This 
action  into  the  future  is  called  teleology.  It  points  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  causality.  Teleology  appeals  to  our  free  will. 
In  spite  of  the  causes  of  the  past,  in  spite  of  tradition  and  environ- 
ment we  are  about  to  realize  a  different  and  better  future.  Now  it 
is  very  interesting  to  find  that  even  the  laws  of  nature,  especially 
Xewtons  laws  of  mechanics,  can  be  expressed  in  teleological  form. 
Indeed,  the  principle  of  least  action  seems  to  reach  as  far  as  all 
reversible  phenomena  of  mechanics,  electricity  and  heat.  Every 
motion  takes  place  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  work.  The 
material  particles  themselves  seem  to  move  under  the  influence  of 
the  future.  In  the  principle  of  least  action  it  is  shown  that  the 
motion  of  a  particle  in  a  given  moment  is  governed  by  the  past  as 
well  as  by  the  future,  and  whether  the  past  or  the  future  has  more 
weight  depends  entirely  on  the  time  limits,  which  we  can  choose 
arbitrarily.  Either  the  past  or  the  future  may  have  the  dominating 
influence. 

In  the  quantum  theory  of  the  atomic  structure,  this  teleological 
viewpoint  has  been  expressed  even  stronger.  An  electron,  jumping 
from  one  orbit  to  another,  must  know  beforehand  where  it  is  going 
to  land,  in  order  to  emit  the  amount  of  light  required  by  the  theory. 
But  this  theory  is  so  fragmentary,  temptative  and  changing,  that 
we  will  not  further  insist  on  it. 

To  this  last  argument  we  shall  add  a  general  remark  on  causality 
which,  if  not  a  new  argument  in  favor  of  freedom,  shows  at  least 
that  we  are  not  slaves  of  causality.  We  have  seen  that  we  can  look 
at  the  laws  of  nature  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  past  as  well  as 
of  the  future.  The  law  of  causality  is  of  our  own  making.  In  the 
history  of  physics  we  see  clearly  two  different  aspects  of  causality. 
From  Newton  down  to  the  time  of  Faraday,  the  natural  scientists 
considered  the  energies  of  material  and  electrical  systems  as  residing 
in  the  particles  themselves,  which  were  acting  at  a  distance,  being 
imbedded  in  empty  space.  But  Faraday  and  IMaxwell,  being  repelled 
by  the  incomprehensible  idea  of  action  at  a  distance,  considered  the 
ether  between  the  particles  as  the  seat  of  the  energies  of  the  electric 
and  magnetic  systems.  Matter,  i.  e.,  electric  charges  and  magnets 
were  only  sources  and  sinks  of  lines  of  forces,  or  else  empty  spaces 
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in  the  universal  ocean  of  the  ether.  The  causes  of  the  electro- 
magnetic action  have  been  transferred  from  the  material  bodies  in 
the  ether,  or  the  space  betw^een  the  bodies.  Moreover,  this  field 
action  has  been  transformed  into  a  pure  space  action  in  the  modern 
theory  of  relativity  of  Einstein.  Here  again  the  idea  of  physical 
causality  has  been  changed,  as  v^ell  as  the  idea  of  physical  reality 
itself,  w^hich  seems  to  become  meaningless  without  an  observer.  If 
thirty  years  ago  scientists  would  have  asserted  that  masses  change 
in  motion  itself,  they  would  have  looked  for  the  change  in  chemical 
or  heat  processes.  But  now  we  declare  that  a  mass  changes  for 
some  observer  only  because  the  velocity  of  light  is  constant  and  be- 
cause we  can  detect  and  measure  only  the  relative  velocity.  Again, 
in  general  relativity  the  idea  of  force  has  disappeared,  and  dynamics 
becomes  mere  kinematics,  in  which  merely  the  uniqueness  of  tem- 
peral  succession  of  phenomena  is  the  expression  of  physical  causal- 
ity. So  we  see  that  the  idea  of  physical  causality  changes  in  the 
course  of  time,  with  our  changing  theories ;  but  the  idea  of  physical 
determination  we  maintain  as  the  law  of  thinking. 

Action  at  a  distance  is  incomprehensible.  But  just  as  incompre- 
hensible and  nonintuitive  is  the  field  action.  Indeed,  how  does  a 
particle  change  the  space-time  of  its  neighborhood?  One  riddle  is 
replaced  by  another  one.  The  mathematical  forms  of  the  laws  of 
nature  are  merely  rules  of  calculation,  which  give  no  insight  what- 
ever into  the  mechanism  between  the  particles.  Necessity  in  nature 
remains  a  mystery  or  a  riddle.  If  in  my  free  will  I  move  the  finger 
and  the  pen,  wishing  to  express  freedom,  the  action  of  my  will  on 
my  body  is  not  more  or  less  a  mystery  than  the  effect  of  gravitation. 

Xo  matter  how  far  the  natural  sciences  have  succeeded  in  demon- 
strating in  some  realm  of  phenomena  the  rule  of  necessity,  we 
could  always  imagine  a  determination  to  exist  which  is  stronger  than 
that  really  observed.  For  instance,  let  us  suppose  that  the  sun  sends 
out  shafts  or  darts  of  light  at  random  in  all  directions  of  space ; 
then  most  of  the  energy  radiated  would  be  lost,  while  only  a  small 
part  strikes  the  earth  and  the  other  planets,  where  it  may  be  absorbed 
or  reflected.  Now  suppose  that  the  atoms  of  the  sun  know^  be- 
forehand all  the  particles  of  the  planets  and  that  they  send  out  the 
light  particles,  at  such  moments  and  in  such  direction  that  an  atom 
of  a  planet  can  just  catch  them.     In  this  case  we  would  have  a 
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physical  predetermination  which  is  stronger  than  the  physical  de- 
termination so  far  used  in  our  theories.  Thinking  is  of  a  finer  order 
than  observation,  and  mathematics  begins  about  where  sense  ob- 
servation ceases. 

The  arguments  here  advanced  in  favor  of  freedom  do  not  prove 
absolute  freedom;  but  I  hope  they  show  that  even  science,  especiallv 
theoretical  physics  and  chemistry,  the  old  fortresses  of  necessity, 
leave  the  door  open  to  freedom. 


SOCRATES  TRIES  CITY  MAXAGEMEXT 

BY   WM.   S.   BAILEY 

FROAI  a  sample  of  mud  to  the  spirit  of  Socrates  seems  a  far 
cry,  yet  seventy-five  years  ago  the  mud  and  the  scholarly  ghost 
of  the  ancient  philosopher  led  to  the  founding  of  a  wondrous  city 
in  the  western  end  of  X'ew  York  State.  The  city  was  to  have  been 
of  unimaginable  splendor  and  was  to  have  ushered  in  a  new  civili- 
zation. Today  its  site  is  marked  by  a  few  circles  of  half-buried 
stones,  and  its  memory  is  forgotten. 

Harmonia  was  the  name  of  the  dream  city,  and  its  cathedrals 
and  stately  halls  were  to  have  towered  heavenward  from  the  valley 
of  the  Kiantone,  a  small  stream  that  rambles  through  a  region  of 
pastoral  beauty  but  a  few  miles  from  Lake  Chautauqua. 

Hither  came,  in  1852,  a  Milwaukee  physician  who,  while  in  Xew 
York  City,  had  heard  of  a  spring  of  miraculous  healing  power  on 
tke  bank  of  Kiantone  Creek  and  who  "turned  aside  from  my  home- 
w^ard  journey  to  examine  the  whole  matter  for  myself,"  as  he  says. 
This  Dr.  Greaves  was  vastly  impressed  by  what  he  saw  and  more 
particularly  by  what  he  was  told.  He  learned  that  the  curative  value 
of  the  waters  in  the  valley  was  known  to  the  white  settlers  as  far 
back  as  1795  and  to  the  Indians  of  a  far  earlier  day. 

It  was  but  a  few  years  before  the  coming  of  Dr.  Greaves  that 
the  two  little  Fox  sisters  at  Hydesville,  near  Rochester,  X^ew  York, 
after  becoming  a  village  wonder  with  their  rappings,  had  developed 
into  the  founders  of  modern  Spiritualism,  and  during  his  visit  to  the 
Kiantone,  Dr.  Greaves  learned  that  the  latest  and  most  marvelous 
spring  had  been  located  by  a  "good  clairvoyant"  and  that  the  entire 
well-digging  enterprise  had  been  under  spirit  direction.  And  so 
Greaves  reported  that  the  results  from  the  water  and  the  use  of  an 
ointment  made  from  its  sediment  were  "truly  remarkable."  The 
waters  were  found  to  be  "highly  valuable  for  remedial  and  cosmetic 
as  well  as  ordinary  purposes." 
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And  now  comes  into  view  the  dominating  figure  of  the  fantastic 
colony  that  at  once  came  into  existence  on  the  banks  of  the  quiet 
stream. 

John  Murray  Spear,  christened  by  and  named  for  the  founder  of 
the  Unitarian  faith,  after  all  but  losing  his  life  at  the  hands  of  a 
Portland  anti-Abolition  mob,  had  devoted  years  to  the  outcasts  and 
prison  inmates  of  Boston.  His  biographer  records  that  in  his 
humanitarian  work  he  was  counseled  and  assisted  by  Wendell  Phil- 
lips, Longfellow,  Edward  Everett,  Horace  Mann,  and  others  of  this 
group. 

A  sample  of  the  sediment  or  mud  obtained  from  the  spring  was 
sent  to  Spear  at  Boston,  who  had  become  a  convert  to  Spiritualism, 
for  "psychometrical  examination."  So  remarkable  was  the  effect 
upon  Spear  of  what  he  divined  from  the  mere  contact  with  the 
muddy  sediment  from  Kiantone  that  he  straightway,  with  a  group  of 
followers,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  the  wonder  in  the  obscure  little 
valley,  600  miles  away. 

Distinguished  as  had  been  his  earthly  associates,  these  were  now 
outshown  by  his  heavenly  cohorts,  for  Spear  soon  became  the  earthly 
representative  of  the  heavenly  "Association  of  Beneficents."  This 
association  was  no  mean  group  for  around  its  ethereal  directors' 
table  sat  the  shades  of  Socrates,  Seneca,  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Benjamin  Rush,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Lafayette, 
John  Hancock,  John  Adams,  Daniel  Webster,  Martin  Luther,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Roger  Williams,  and  others  of  a  famous  heavenly 
host. 

Spear's  hand  had  been  involuntarily  moved  to  write  a  document, 
bearing  the  true  and  life-time  signatures  of  this  noble  band,  and  in 
it  he  had  been  given  the  charter  for  the  heaven-born  city  of  Harmonia 
and  his  commission  as  the  earthly  mouthpiece  of  its  ghostly  founders 
and  exalted  aldermen. 

For  with  Spear's  visit  to  the  little  creek  in  Western  New  York, 
the  site  of  the  naive  "government  of  love  with  innocence  as  its  only 
protector"  was  settled  beyond  the  peradventure  of  doubt.  The  spirit 
members  by  this  time  announced  that  they  had  chosen  the  little 
valley  "because  it  combined  greater  advantages  than  appertained  to 
any  other  spot  on  this  globe,  for  the  inauguration  of  a  model  social 
state,  to  be  preferred  above  all  other  territories,  locations  and  na- 
tions." The  incomparable  advantages  were  "peculiarly  favorable 
electrical  emanations,  producing  salubrious  and  .spiritualizing  atmo- 
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Sphere;  a  soil  rich  in  mineral  and  agricultural  resources;  highly 
valuable  waters ;  and  a  topography  admirably  adapted  to  ornamental 
arrangements." 

His  association  with  the  shades  of  the  immortal  departed  must 
have  seemed  to  Spear  like  contact  with  holy  fire  and  he  lost  no  time 
in  ushering  in  the  new  and  better  era.  Under  the  constant  and 
voluminous  revelations  he  received  from  the  spirit  directorate  of  the 
"association"  the  wonders  began  to  unfold. 

Life  in  the  new  city  of  Harmonia  was  not  to  be  as  life  elsewhere. 
The  benign  spirits  who  wrote  its  city  charter  set  out  to  show  the 
world  something  new.  So  they  started  with  a  new  school  of  archi- 
tecture. Harmonia's  noble  temples,  its  great  universities  and  halls 
of  art  and  "every  apartment  to  all  possible  extent  constructed  for 
habitable  purposes"  were  to  be  circular.  The  circle,  signifying  the 
perfection  of  life  in  the  dream  city,  was  to  be  the  dominant  motive 
of  the  new  art.  With  naive  frankness  it  w^as  stated  that  the  invisible 
architect  for  the  elaboration  of  this  work  was,  in  life,  an  indi- 
vidual "who  had  previously  enjoyed  no  culture  in  this  direction." 
The  monument  to  this  unknown  was  but  shortlived.  Harmonia's 
architecture  never  got  beyond  a  group  of  eight  or  ten  octagonal 
wooden  shacks.  Of  these  the  seventy-five  years  that  have  passed 
have  left  but  their  foundations  of  flat  stones. 

The  new  city  of  light  was  to  put  an  end  to  all  competition  in 
commerce.  This  reform  was  sponsored  by  the  shade  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  who  delivered  himself  of  the  opinion  that  trade  "now  in- 
fluences all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  controls  the  pulpit;  it 
muzzles  the  press ;  it  fetters  the  f reeborn  mind.  It  declares  war  or 
it  commands  peace;  and  the  powers  that  be  obey  its  commands." 

The  attempt  was  actually  made,  through  an  "Association  of 
Philanthropic  Commercialists,"  under  a  "grand  organizer,"  a  man 
with  "a  grand,  leading,  harmonious,  quiet,  cultivated  mind,"  to  carry 
the  new  economic  system  into  effect.  Profits  were  to  be  limited. 
There  was  to  be  no  such  thing  either  as  credit  or  bank  paper  and 
all  transactions  were  to  be  upon  a  cash  basis,  and  the  "buyer  must 
come  with  the  precious  metals."  The  working  day  was  to  be  limited 
to  eight  hours. 

But  the  world  of  1850  was  not  ready  for  philanthropic  com- 
mercialism and  the  new  system  of  commerce  appears  to  have  had  a 
short  life,  although  Socrates  and  the  other  heavenly  guides  promised 
Spear  individually  and  collectively  to  watch  the  growth  and  ex- 
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pansion  of  the  new  enterprise  with  paternal  care  and  to  "render  it 
such  aids  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  deemed  requisite  to  promote 
its  advancement  and  general  good.  " 

Here  in  Harmonia  "the  soil  was  to  be  free  as  the  light  of  the 
sun  and  held  in  common."  And  education  likewise.  The  new  social 
order  contemplated  that  "the  rights,  cares,  affinities  and  attractions 
of  man  should  be  left  to  act  with  unlimited  freedom." 

There  was  to  be  a  new  science  of  agriculture,  with  practical 
revelations  from  the  heavenly  farmers ;  there  was  to  be  "perfect 
equality  and  balance  of  the  sexes."  Even  government  itself  was  to 
be  but  a  temporary  expedient  to  be  outgrown  with  greatest  possible 
speed,  for  a  spirit  communique  assured  Spear  that  "each  person  is  a 
distinct  individual,  a  sovereign,  having  a  perfect  right  to  do  as  he 
or  she  pleases,  in  respect  to  his  or  her  person,  his  or  her  property, 
to  follow  his  or  her  pursuits,  to  seek  his  or  her  happiness  in  his  or 
her  own  individual  way." 

Crime  was  a  disease  to  be  regarded  and  treated.  While  Spear 
received  the  prophetic  announcement  that  "nations  holding  im- 
portant and  highly  influential  positions  on  your  earth  will  soon  be 
engaged  in  most  sanguinary  strife  from  which  the  American  nation 
will  not  be  excepted,"  war  in  Harmonia  was  to  be  done  away  with, 
although  the  formula  of  the  process  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
handed  down.  A  "union  of  the  United  States  with  Canada  and  the 
neighboring  provinces"  was  also  foretold. 

Of  all  the  strange  vagaries  of  the  Harmonia  world  reformers 
none  was  more  fantastic  than  their  excursions  into  the  realm  of 
applied  science.  Under  the  tutelage  of  a  spirit  sub-group  calling 
itself  the  "Association  of  Electric-Izers,"  of  which  the  late  B. 
Franklin  was  also  the  head,  Spear  was  assured  that  perpetual  motion 
was  a  reality  and  was  given  directions  for  the  construction  of  a 
machine  that  was  "to  draw  upon  the  great  reservoir  of  the  magnetic 
life  of  nature."  The  machine  was  constructed  near  Lynn,  Mass. 
The  new  motive  power,  like  the  human  body,  with  which  it  was 
compared  by  its  founders,  was  to  be  a  living  organism,  quickened  by 
an  indwelling  spiritual  principle. 

Although  the  machine  was  made  the  center  of  a  Spiritualist 
ceremony  symbolic  of  the  virgin  birth,  an  observer  of  the  affair, 
himself  a  famous  Spiritualist,  wrote  that  the  thing  had  not  moved, 
"obviously  could  not  move  and  if  it  did  move  it  couldn't  so  much  as 
turn  a  coffee  mill." 
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Still  faithful  to  his  spirit  guides,  Spear  moved  the  machine  to  the 
locality  of  Harmonia,  "that  it  might  have  the  advantage  of  more 
terrestrial  electricity."  But  the  incredulous  and  unsympathetic  neigh- 
bors looked  askance  at  the  invention  as  of  unholy  origin.  One  night 
the  doubters  formed  a  mob,  broke  into  the  shed,  and  smashed  the 
device.  After  the  tragedy  Spear  found  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
"Garrison  was  mobbed  and  Birney's  printing  press  was  thrown  into 
the  river." 

The  Harmonian  scientists  also  planned  to  harmonize  the  nations 
of  the  earth  through  a  universal  method  of  conveying  thought.  This 
international  telegraphic  scheme  was  to  be  a  wireless  system  of  long- 
distance mental  communication.  The  beneficent  scientists  of  the 
other  world  designated  a  nearby  eminence  as  "a  place  highly  suitable, 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  electric  character,  for  a  central  telegraphic 
station  on  this  continent."  We  have  no  record  of  any  success  with 
the  pre-radio  wireless. 

Woman  was  to  come  into  her  own  in  every  sphere  in  Harmonia. 
"What  reason  can  be  assigned,"  the  spiritual  revelator  asks,  "why 
woman  should  not  appear  in  the  banking  house  and  take  charge  of 
large  sums  of  money  or  other  property."  The  female  of  the  species 
is  also  adapted  to  shine  in  agriculture  and  architecture.  Speaking 
of  the  greater  activity  of  man  the  spirit  exclaims,  "The  w^onder  is 
that  the  world  has  hobbled  along  on  one  leg  as  well  as  it  has." 

Marriage  was  to  be  idealized  in  the  new  city  of  light.  The  sexes 
were  to  be  so  united — thus  wrote  the  unseen  hands — that  love  was  to 
be  rmiversal.  But  their  prescribed  "Prayer  for  a  ^Marriage  Occa- 
sion" pleaded  that  "should  they,  from  any  cause,  come  to  feel  that 
they  are  no  longer  husband  and  wife,  amicably  may  they  withdraw 
from  one  another."  And  here  was  the  flaw  that  later  brought  the 
downfall  of  the  heaven-inspired  city. 

None  of  the  spirit-directed  enterprises  of  this  strange  community 
was  the  cause  of  as  much  ridicule  as  the  cave  or  shaft  the  residents 
sank  into  the  side  of  the  valley  in  their  search  for  buried  treasure. 
Into  the  earth  they  burrowed  to  the  depth  of  270  feet.  For  what? 
Xo  one  knows.  Writing  at  the  time,  the  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  tells  the  most  plausible  story  of  the  treasure  hunt. 
The  newspaper  man  of  that  day  found  that  the  spirit  informant  had 
revealed  to  Spear  and  the  elect  of  Harmonia  the  existence,  in  pre- 
historic time,  in  the  Kiantone  Valley  of  "a  refined  and  cultivated 
people."     The  site  of  Harmonia  had  been  the  metropolis  of  this 
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marvelous  civilization.  This  metropolis  had  been  a  city  magnificent 
beyond  all  earthly  comparison.  Reform  had  done  its  perfect  work 
and  evil  and  even  disease  were  unknown.  Every  building  had  a 
circular  ground  plan  with  blue  and  vaulted  domes  illumed  day  and 
night  by  gorgeous  and  dazzling  solar  lights.  The  wondrous  city  was 
profusely  adorned  with  these  lofty  domes  and  innumerable  turrets, 
spires,  colonnades,  and  battlements. 

r>ut  by  some  ill  wind  the  seeds  of  evil  were  finally  blown  into 
the  valley.  Wickedness  and  bloodshed  led  to  a  war  with  a  northern 
race  of  semi-barbarians  and  the  inhabitants  were  driven  olT  to 
Me.xico  to  be  slaughtered  by  Cortez  and  other  Spanish  adventurers. 
"A  remnant  of  the  Kiantones  remained  in  their  native  valleys  and 
became  the  slaves  of  their  conquerors.  But  full  vengeance  was  not 
yet  executed.  It  came  at  last.  The  earth  rocked  to  and  fro,  palaces 
and  temples  fell,  the  multitude  uttered  piteous  wailings,  a  deep  dark 
chasm  yawned  like  the  jaws  of  a  hideous  monster,  then  closed  again, 
and  silence  reigned  throughout  all  the  Kiantonian  Valley.  And  the 
city — was  gone !  The  Magnetic  Springs  were  swallowed  up.  Thou- 
sands of  people  were  buried  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth!" 

And  it  was  in  search  of  the  buried  treasure — buried  in  the  fearful 
prehistoric  cataclysm — that  the  credulous  souls  of  the  spirit-led  com- 
munity dug  for  months  into  the  valley  hillside. 

One  profane  writer  of  the  time  found  the  ceremonial  at  the  com- 
pletion— and  also  the  abandonment — of  the  cave  a  subject  for  a 
satirical  account  of  the  proceedings.  As  the  shaft  neared  the 
promised  treasure,  he  writes,  the  spirit  guides  stopped  the  work 
where  the  next  thrust  into  the  earth  was  to  penetrate  the  store  house 
of  wealth.  At  midnight  the  elect,  in  white  robes,  carrying  flaming 
torches  and  bearing  a  receptacle  for  the  find  of  treasure,  entered  the 
cave.  When  all  was  ready  for  the  climax,  pickaxes  were  driven  into 
the  earth  wall — but  only  clay  fell  out.  The  failure  was  accounted 
for  by  the  spirit  directors  of  the  treasure  hunt  who  communicated 
the  news  that  an  error  had  been  made — the  shaft  was  to  go  ten  feet 
further  into  the  earth.  According  to  the  skeptical  historian  of  the 
time,  the  excavators  twice  more  sank  their  shaft  an  additional  ten 
weary  feet  under  the  same  explanation — and  abandoned  the  cave  as 
a  dry  hole  so  far  as  treasure  was  concerned,  although  the  shaft  was 
soon  full  of  water,  as  it  has  ever  since  remained,  a  monument  to 
the  credulity  of  these  sincere  believers  in  their  occult  guides. 

Ilarmonia  was  dedicated  in  1853,  the  spirit  minds  having  "pre- 
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pared  a  consecration  of  the  spot  with  f,n-eat  deHberation  anrl  exact- 
ness." Five  years  later  it  appears  to  have  become  the  nation's 
Spiritualistic  center,  for  in  1857  the  dwellers  in  the  spirit  world 
decreed  that  a  year  later  a  national  Spiritualist  convention  should 
be  held  "in  the  pleasant  vale,  not  henceforth  to  be  desecrated  with 
the  footprints  of  the  profane." 

In  September,  1858,  practically  all  of  the  distinj^uished  Spiritual- 
ists of  the -United  States  responded  to  the  call  from  the  silent  land 
and  gathered  in  the  "pleasant  vale"  for  the  three-day  session.  The 
attendance  was  variously  reported  to  have  been  from  5,000  to  20,000 
notwithstanding  the  obscure  Kiantone  Valley  was  forty  miles  from 
the  nearest  railroad.  The  New  York  papers  had  their  corre- 
spondents in  the  valley  and  for  its  little  day  Harmonia  held  the 
front  page. 

The  great  Sunday  of  the  gathering  of  terrestrial  souls  and 
ethereal  spirits  dawned  fair  in  Kiantone  Valley.  The  "Domain," 
as  the  floor  of  the  valley  was  called,  was  early  filled  with  the  throngs 
and  all  was  ready  for  the  inspired  speaking  in  the  grove  of  ancient 
trees.  But  all  w^as  not  well  in  Harmonia.  The  exhortations  of  those 
possessed  of  speaking  spirits  had  not  been  long  continued  when  "a 
pale  haggard  looking  woman  who  announced  she  was  not  afraid  of 
man,  woman,  God  or  the  devil"  began  a  tirade  upon  freedom  of  the 
affections.  The  sturdy  countryside,  as  well  as  the  nation  at  large, 
seems  to  have  been  well  represented  in  the  attendance  and  these 
honest  yeomen  looked  askance  upon  the  already  reputed  free-love 
doctrines  of  the  Harmonians.  The  natives,  by  this  time  a  mob  of 
500,  stormed  the  speaker's  stand  and  pandemomium  broke  loose  in 
the  peaceful  valley.  The  speakers  of  the  day  were  powerless  to 
control  the  mob.  Lewis  G.  Clark,  an  escaped  slave  then  living 
nearby  and  who  ]\Irs.  Stowe  certifies  was  the  original  of  the  char- 
acter of  George  Harris  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  tried  to  restore  order. 
Clark,  at  the  time  a  famous  anti-abolitionist  orator,,  was  a  forcible 
speaker  but  the  mob  would  not  listen  to  him.  Matters  were  in  a  bad 
way  for  the  convention,  when  a  slip  of  a  woman  from  St.  Louis 
climbed  on  a  lumber  wagon  and  getting  the  attention  of  the  crowd 
lectured  it  on  its  bad  manners.  She  succeeded  where  the  men  failed. 
The  confusion  ceased,  silence  reigned,  and  the  great  address  of  the 
national  convention  was  the  speech  delivered  by  this  little  woman 
from  the  lumber  wagon. 

The  national  convention  was  the  high  water  mark  of  Spiritualism 
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in  the  valley  of  the  Kiantone.  Although  the  plans  of  the  new 
harmonial  city  of  light  were  announced  and  the  multitude  was  told 
of  the  costly  temple  to  be  reared,  of  the  colleges,  seminaries,  and 
churches  to  be  erected,  of  the  commodious  dwellings  that  were  to 
house  the  favored  inhabitants  of  Harmonia,  the  communistic  scheme 
died  with  its  telling. 

Although  founded  upon  the  lofty  idealism  of  Spear  and  his 
Boston  group  the  city  had  a  sorry  end.  The  most  able  historian  of 
the  Kiantone  movement  was  Emma  Hardinge.  an  ardent  Spiritualist, 
who  visited  the  vale  of  the  Kiantone  during  the  existence  of  the 
strange  community.  Mrs.  Hardinge  found  that  ''some  of  the  in- 
spired party  who  had  assembled  at  Kiantone  Springs,  claimed  to  be 
the  organs  or  human  mouthpieces  not  only  for  spirits  of  an  ad- 
venturous and  scientific  turn  of  mind,  but  also  for  others  w^ho  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  new  social  order  upon  earth,  in  w^hich  the  mar- 
riage obligations  were  not  treated  with  any  great  amount  of  rever- 
ence or  conventional  respect. 

"It  would  be  unfit  to  assert  that  all  the  Spiritualists  who  were 
there  assembled,  professed,  or  even  favored  these  opinions,  but  it 
would  be  equally  false  to  truth  and  the  cause  of  Spiritualism  to  deny, 
that  from  this  place,  and  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  narrated 
above,  the  propagandism  of  these  opinions  became  most  mis- 
chievously associated  with  Spiritualism,  bringing  a  scandal  and 
reproach  on  the  heads  of  thousands  of  innocent  persons,  who  loathed 
and  repudiated  the  doctrine,  and  causing  thousands  of  others  to 
shrink  back  from  the  investigation  of  a  belief  which  was  so  strangely 
associated  with  the  most  repulsive  features  of  communism." 

The  city  which  was  to  have  become  the  world  center  of  the  new- 
born religion  and  its  idealized  communism  was  soon  a  thing  of  the 
past — brought  to  its  untimely  end  by  the  mutual  recrimination  of 
its  promoters.  Today  the  only  occupants  of  its  pleasant  vale  and 
the  ancient  grove  that  was  its  only  temple  are  the  peaceful  cattle 
that  graze  on  its  domain  and  seek  repose  under  its  lofty  trees. 
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THE  Faust  legend  occupied  the  mind  of  Gerard  de  Nerval  during 
a  long  period  of  his  literary  activity.  In  Germany  he  explored 
all  popular  traditions  in  regard  to  Faust,  even  down  to  the  puppet- 

The  Faust  legend  occupied  the  mind  of  Gerard  de  Nerval  during 
a  long  period  of  his  literary  activity.  In  Germany  he  explored  all 
popular  traditions  in  regard  to  Faust,  even  dow^n  to  the  puppet- 
plays.  The  oldest  Faust-book  of  1587,  which  he  read  in  connection 
with  his  translation  of  the  First  Part  of  Goethe's  Faust,  is  printed 
at  the  end  of  his  translation  of  the  Second  Part  of  this  poem  (1840). 

Gerard  de  Nerval  cherished  for  many  years  the  project  of  a 
French  adaptation  of  the  Faust  legend.  He  left  behind  a  manu- 
script fragment  of  a  Faust  play,  containing  the  first  act  and  the 
beginning  of  the  second  act.  The  manuscript  is  interrupted  at  the 
point  where  Mephistopheles  counsels  Faust  to  forget  Margaret  for 
the  beautiful  courtesans  of  antiquity,  Helena,^"  Cleopatra^^  and 
Aspasia.^^ 

Gerard  de  Nerval  abandoned  the  project  of  finishing  this  play 
of  Faust  when  a  copy  of  Klinger's  work  already  mentioned  finally 
fell  into  his  hands.  This  philosophical  novel  was  well  known  to  the 
French  public.  It  was  translated  into  French  six  years  after  its 
first  publication  and  again  in  1808  and  1823.  Among  the  drama- 
tizations of  this  novel  in  France  may  be  mentioned  les  Aventiires 
de  Faust  et  sa  descente  aux  enfers  by  de  Saur  and  de  Saint-Genies, 
which  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  1825,  and  M.  E.  Theaulon's 
lyrical  play  Faust,  first  produced  on  October  27,  1827. 

30  On  Helena,  see  note  16. 

31  Cleopatra  was  the  last  queen  of  Egypt.  Her  beauty  fascinated  Caesar 
and  Antony. 

32  Aspasia,  the  famous  courtesan  of  antiquity,  was  the  mistress  of  Pericles 
and  the  friend  of  all  the  writers  and  philosophers  of  her  time,  especially  of 
Socrates.     See  "Pericles  and  Artaxerxes"  in  Plutarch's  Lives. 
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The  story  of  the  latter  play  is  as  follows:  The  protagonist,  a 
young  and  melancholy  savant,  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing,  sells 
himself  to  the  Devil  because  the  father  of  the  beautiful  Marguerite 
hesitates  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Fortunately  the  girl 
is  protected  by  the  statue  of  a  woman  saint,  endowed  with  miracu- 
lous powers.  With  her  iron  arm^  she  forces  Mephistopheles  to 
return  the  infernal  pact. 

The  Faust  of  Klinger  deeply  impressed  Gerard  de  Nerval  when, 
as  a  school-boy,  he  caught  sight  of  it  on  a  bookstall  along  the  banks 
of  the  Seine.  He  turned  its  leaves,  but  could  not  purchase  it  for 
lack  of  sufficient  pocket-money.  When  he  returned  the  following 
day,  he  found  that  it  had  been  sold.  He  searched  for  a  copy  of  this 
book  for  almost  thirty  years,  and  when  he  finally  discovered  it  in 
the  library  of  his  friend  ^lonselet,  his  joy  knew  no  bounds,  lie 
forthwith  set  out  to  employ  this  novel  as  a  model  for  the  long  con- 
templated play  on  the  old  Faust  legend,  leaving  the  play  based  on 
the  first  Faust  chap-book  unfinished,  and  published  it  in  1851,  under 
the  following  title:  I'lmagicr  dc  Harlem  on  la  Decouverte  dc 
rimprimcric. 

Though  principally  an  adaptation  of  Klinger's  novel,  this  play 
also  contains  several  reminiscences  from  the  Second  Part  of 
Goethe's  Faust.  The  similarity  of  the  plots  in  the  works  of  Klinger 
and  Gerard  de  Nerval  is  very  striking.  15oth  Klinger's  hero  and 
Gerard  de  Nerval's  protagonist  discovered  the  art  of  i)rinting,  but 
this  discovery  plays  a  much  smaller  part  in  the  (^lerman  no\el  than 
in  the  French  play  based  upon  it.  Why  Gerard  de  Nerval  replaced 
Johann  Faust  by  Laurens  Coster  of  Harlem,  Holland,  one  of  the 
reputed  inventors  of  printing,  is  difficult  to  explain.  Did  he  wish 
to  return  the  credit  for  the  discovery  of  printing  to  the  Dutchman, 
for  whom  his  counrymen  had  long  claimed  the  glory  of  the  inven- 
tion of  this  art?^^  Or  did  he  simply  wish  to  bring  an  element  of 
originality  into  a  work  which  is  otherwise  merely  a  mosaic  of  bor- 
rowings?   The  ([uestion  is  not  easy  to  answer. 

Gerard  de  Nerval's  ])]ay  of  the  printer  of  Harlem  has  for  its 
principal  plot  the  invention  of  printing,  and  its  central  idea  is  the 
fact  that  the  Devil  takes  hold  of  this  discovery  and  makes  of  it  one 
of  his  tools  to  ruin  mankind.  Satan,  assuming  the  form  and  lan- 
guage of  a  Machiavelli  who  is  more  Machiavellian  than  his  proto- 

■■*'^On  the  question  as  to  who  really  was  the  inventor  of  printing,  see  Aloys 
Bonier:  "Noch  eimmal :  Coster  unci  Gutenberg  odcr  nur  Gutenberg?"  Zcntral- 
blatt  fiir  Bibliothcksn'cscn,  Bd.  XLVI  (1929),  nos.  1-2. 
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type,  enlightens  Coster  on  the  lamentable  consequences  of  his  in- 
vention. He  takes  him  on  a  tour  of  the  European  capitals  to  show 
him  how  the  tyrants  of  the  earth  turn  his  invention  into  a  tool  for 
the  oppression  of  the  masses.  We  also  evokes  for  his  companion 
a  panorama  of  history  to  show  him  the  fatal  fruits  f)f  his  discovery. 
At  the  court  of  Frederick  III  at  Aix-Ia-Chajjclle,  Satan  applies 
Coster's  invention  to  the  printing  of  paper  money.'^'* 

Gerard  de  Nerval's  principal  originality  consists  in  the  creation 
of  his  diabolical  personages.  Klinger's  Leviathan,  as  well  as  Goethe's 
Mephistopheles,  is  effaced  in  this  play  behind  a  Satan  with  several 
avatars.  The  Devil  does  not  show  himself  here  in  propia  persona. 
He  tempts,  perverts,  and  leads  men  astray  under  endless  incarna- 
tions. The  chamberlain  of  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  who  answers 
to  the  name  of  Blocksberg/^  is  the  first  of  Satan's  seven  avatars. 
The  most  original  diabolical  personage  in  this  play  is  a  sort  of 
phantom  of  beauty  named  Alilah,  who  appears  under  various  and 
ambiguous  forms.  She  shows  herself  to  Coster  as  Aspasia.-^^"'  as 
the  Imperia,^'  as  the  Lady  of  Beaujeu,"^  and  finally  as  a  Aluse. 
Coster  permits  himself  to  be  held  under  the  spell  of  this  phantasmal 
woman  for  a  dozen  years,  but  in  the  end  this  ally  of  the  Devil  is 
herself  instrumental  in  his  salvation. 

The  motif  of  the  devil-pact  also  appears  in  two  stories  generally 
attributed  to  Gerard  de  Nerval.  In  "les  Deux  notes""  (1831),  Satan 
appears  to  propose  an  insidious  pact  to  Paganini,  the  famous  Italian 
violinist,  and  in  "Ugolino"'  (1833),  we  meet  a  lunatic  virtuoso,  who 
sells  his  own  soul  and  that  of  his  young  child  in  order  to  obtain  from 
Satan  a  miraculous  violin. 

* 

As  in  Gerard  de  Nerval's  case,  what  all  other  French  Romantics 
seized  upon  in  Goethe's  great  poem  was  its  medieval  sorcery.  Its 
philosophical  and  symbolical  contents  escaped  them  as  they  did  its 
best  translator.     What  interested  them  most  in  Faust  were  its  fan- 

34  Those  of  us  who  lived  in  Europe  after  the  Great  War,  during  the 
currency-inflation  period,  will  heartily  agree  that  paper  money  was  the  Devil's 
own  invention. 

3''  Blocksberg  is  the  popular  name  for  the  Brocken,  which  is  the  German 
mount  of  witches. 

36  On  Aspasia,  see  note  32. 

37  The  Imperia  (1455-1511)  was  an  Italian  courtesan,  who  enjoyed  great 
celebrity  during  the  pontificates  of  lulius  II  and  Leon  X. 

38  The  Lady  of  Beaujeu  (1460-1522),  is  Anne  of  France,  daughter  of  Louis 
XI,  and  wife  of  Pierre  de  Bourbon,  who  was  lord  of  Beaujeu  when  he  married 
her.    She  was  very  famous  for  her  beauty  and  wit. 
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tastic  parts.  Thus  George  Sand  counted  Faust  among  the  great 
fantastic  plays  in  her  "Essai  sur  le  drame  fantastique:  Goethe, 
Byron,  Mickiewicz"  (1839). 

Faust,  especially  in  its  diabolical  aspects,  strongly  influenced 
French  imagination  during  the  Romantic  period.  Mephistopheles 
with  his  rictus  infernal  was  the  rage  of  the  Romantics.  These 
children  of  the  Revolution,  with  their  strong  swayings  toward 
Satanism,  went  wild  over  the  wit  of  this  Mocker  of  Mankind.  They 
almost  deified  the  Devil  and  actually  swore  by  Mephistopheles  and 
the  W'alpurgis  Xight.  Painters  devoted  their  talents  to  transferring 
this  "Satanism"  to  their  canvases.  Delacroix  painted  the  W'alpurgis 
Xight,  and  Louis  Boulanger  the  Witches'  Sabbath.  The  great 
Romantic  composer,  Berlioz,  in  his  Damnation  de  Faust  (1846), 
based  on  Gerard  de  Nerval's  version,  knew  how  to  bring  out  the 
diabolical  element  in  the  Goethean  poem,  the  appeal  of  which  its 
French  translator  rendered  so  well  into  French.  This  opera  is  the 
full  expression  of  Romantic  music.  It  contains,  as  Gautier  has 
well  remarked,  what  Gounod's  lacks — the  diabolical  irony  of  nega- 
tion, which  is  the  chief  trait  of  ]\Iephistopheles's  character. 

The  influence  of  Goethe's  Faust,  insofar  as  its  devil-compact 
is  concerned,  is  evident  in  many  poems,  novels  and  short  stories  not 
only  of  the  Romantic  period  but  also  in  later  times.  W'e  will  refer 
to  a  few  of  the  French  works  of  the  last  centur\-  which  particularly 
show  reminiscences  of  the  Goethean  poem.^'^ 

Theophile  Gautier's  poem  Albcrtus  (1830)  is  a  sort  of  sardonic 
burlesque  upon  Faust  and  certain  Romantic  works  which  were 
tinged  with  medievalism.  This  poem  has  been  called  by  its  author 
"half  diabolical,  half  fashionable."  It  certainly  is  semi-supernatural 
and  semi-sensual,  fanta.stic  and  funereal,  impertinent  and  indecent. 
This  "theological  legend,"  as  its  subtitle  runs,  was  written  com- 
pletely in  the  spirit  of  a  period  which  was  revelling  in  everything 
connected  with  metamorphoses,  black  arts,  devil-compacts  and 
Witches'  Sabbaths. 

.  Albertus,  a  young  Italian  painter,  offers  his  soul  to  Satan  for 
the  possession  of  \'eronica,  a  wicked  woman  and  hideous  hag,  who, 
by  means  of  magic,  has  succeeded  in  transforming  herself  into  a 
marvelously  beautiful  young  girl,  but  who  in  his  very  arms  changes 
again  to  her  original  form.     At  this  sight  Albertus  is  seized  with 

3»  The  Lcgcndcs  frangaiscs  (1829)  and  the  Noiivellcs  lc(jcndcs  (1833)  by 
Edouard  d'Anglemont  contain  several  legends  figuring  a  devil-compact. 
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terror.  The  blood  in  his  veins  runs  cold.  He  wishes  to  escape,  but 
he  cannot  free  himself  from  her  cold  and  clammy  arms.  Me  belongs 
to  her  through  a  rash  word  uttered  in  the  madness  of  delirium. 

Albertus  is  forced  to  accompany  Veronica  to  the  Witches'  Sab- 
bath. Tliey  mount  two  broomsticks,  bridled  and  saddled,  which 
carry  them  through  the  air  to  the  infernal  tryst.  Xow  they  reach 
their  destination. 

"The  place  was  lighted  by  a  flame,  casting  a  blue  light  like  that 
of  a  blazing  punch.  It  was  an  open  spot  within  the  forest's  depths. 
Wizards  in  their  gowns  and  witches  nude  astride  upon  their  goats 
adown  the  four  corners  of  the  world  arrived  at  once.  Investigators 
into  sciences  occult,  Fausts  of  every  land,  magi  of  every  rite,  dark- 
faced  gypsies,  and  rabbis  red-haired,  cabalists,  diviners,  herme- 
ceutists  black  as  ink  and  asthmatically  gasping — not  one  of  them 
failed  to  appear  at  the  meeting  place"  (XI). "^"^ 

All  wait  for  Satan  who  is  to  preside  in  propia  persona  over  the 
ceremonies. 

"At  last  he  came ;  but  no  devil  of  sulphur  and  of  aspect  terrific ; 
no  devil  old-fashioned,  but  the  dandiest  of  fiends,  wearing  imperial 
and  slight  moustache,  twirling  his  cane  as  well  as  could  have  done 
a  boulevard  swell.  You  could  have  sworn  he's  just  come  from  a 
performance  of  Robert  the  Devil  or  The  Temptation,  or  had  been 
attending  some  assembly  fashionable.  He  limped  like  Byron  (but 
no  worse  than  he),  and  with  his  haughty  mien,  his  aristocratic  looks, 
and  his  exquisite  talent  for  tying  his  cravat,  in  every  drawing-room 
a  sensation  he  would  have  made"  (CXIV). 

Gautier  now  amuses  himself  by  composing  the  grand  symphony 
of  the  adepts  of  Satan,  \\dien  the  concert  is  finished,  the  dancing 
begins.  Poor  Albertus  is  the  unwilling  spectator  of  the  most  mon- 
strous diabolical  diversions.  In  the  midst  of  the  ceremonies,  the 
Devil  sneezes.  The  odor  of  the  company  is  too  strong  for  his 
fashionable  nostrils.  "God  bless  you,"  Albertus  says  courteously. 
No  sooner  has  he  uttered  these  words  when  the  whole  frightful 
pageant  disappears.  Devil,  demons,  wizards,  witches,  all  vanish  into 
the  air.  Albertus  feels  sharp  claws  and  teeth  tear  his  flesh.  His 
shrieks  avail  him  not.  The  next  morning,  peasants  find  on  the 
Appian  road,  near  Rome,  a  man's  body,  with  broken  thighs  and 
twisted  neck.'*^ 

•^f' Quotations  taken  from  the  subscription  set,  in  24  volumes,  of  the  works 
of  Theophile  Gautier  in  EngHsh,  edited  by  F.  C.  Sumichrast  and  pubhshed  by 
C.  T.  Brainard  Publ.  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York,  1903. 

41  Reminescences  of  Albertus  will  be  found  in  the  description  of  the  Black 
Mass  in  Oscar  Wilde's  story,  "The  Fisherman  and  his  Soul"   (1891). 
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The  story,  lAmoitr  ct  Ic  Grimoirc,  originally  called  Ic  Xouveau 
Faust  ct  la  Xoinrllc  Marc/ucritc,  ou  Comment  jc  mc  suis  dounc  au 
Diable  (  1832),  bv  Charles  Xodier,  is  likewise  a  burlesque  of  Faust. 
In  it.  Xodier  brings  down  Goethe's  lofty  poem  to  the  level  of  a  very 
ordinary  bourgeois  affair. 

Maxime,  who  tells  the  story  in  the  first  person,  summons  Satan 
and  offers  his  soul  to  the  Devil  on  condition  that  the  latter  bring  to 
his  room  at  midnight  a  certain  Marguerite,  to  whom  the  young  man 
has  taken  a  passing  fancy.  Satan,  however,  turns  a  deaf  ear  and 
refuses  to  submit  to  the  beck  and  call  of  a  mere  school-boy  who  has 
by  chance  got  hold  of  a  grimoire  (book  of  conjurations).  By  a 
curious  coincidence,  the  girl  appears  in  his  room  without  the  aid  of 
the  Devil.  A  friend  of  the  young  man,  who  has  succeeded  in  per- 
suading Marguerite  to  elope  with  him,  has  sent  her  up  to  the  room 
of  her  would-be  seducer  there,  in  hiding,  to  await  the  morning  coach. 
Maxime's  anxiety  not  to  betray  a  trusting  friend  shows  that  he  is 
too  good  a  man  to  sell  his  soul  to  Satan. 

Charles  Xodier's  story,  "la  Combe  de  I'homme  mort"  (1833), 
based  on  a  sixteenth  century  legend  of  a  bargain  w^ith  Beelzebub, 
shows  many  reminiscences  of  the  Faust  story.  On  the  eve  of  All 
Saints'  Day  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  the  Devil 
seized  a  man  riding  along  the  road  and  bore  him  off  thirty  leagues  to 
a  narrow  valley  in  the  Jura  mountains.  Many  years  ago  this  man 
had  murdered  an  old  hermit  in  order  to  obtain  his  wealth,  after 
having  won  his  confidence  through  hypocritical  piety ;  and  when 
trapped  b}-  the  villagers  and  threatened  with  death,  he  had  sold  his 
soul  to  Satan  in  exchange  for  a  thirty  years'  respite.  The  contract 
was  WTitten  in  Satan's  scrawl  on  a  slip  of  paper  stained  with  blood 
and  marked  with  five  black  finger-nails  like  a  royal  seal. 

The  man  was  as  eager  for  knowledge  as  he  was  for  w^ealth. 
After  having  escaped  punishment  through  the  aid  of  the  Devil,  he 
studied  at  the  Universities  of  Metz  and  Strasbourg,  sat  at  the  feet 
of  the  famous  Cornelius  Agrippa,"*-  and  obtained  his  doctorate  in 

■'^  Cornelius  Agrippa  of  Netteshcim  (born  in  Cologne  1486,  died  in  France 
1535)  was  a  sceptic  philosopher  and  student  of  alchemy  and  magic,  who  was 
considered  by  bis  contemporaries  a  great  magician  and  necromancer.  He  was 
also  supposed  to  bave  formed  a  pact  witb  tbe  Devil,  wbo  attended  bim  in  the 
shape  of  a  black  dog.  In  tbe  French  mysteries,  be  bimself  has  even  been  trans- 
formed into  a  devil.  Some  of  bis  necromantic  feats  are  recorded  in  Tbomas 
Nasbe's  Vuforlunatc  TnivcUcr  (1594).  Read  also  Soutbey's  ballad  "Cornelius 
Agrippa"  (1799).  Tbe  best  biography  of  Cornelius  Agrippa  is  Henry  Morley's 
The  Life  of  Coniclius  A(jripf>a,  doctor  and  knight,  commonly  called  magician. 
2  vols.,  I^jndon,   1856. 
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four  faculties.  I  lis  rei)utation  as  a  scholar  spread  far  and  wide,  and 
he  was  finally  called  to  fill  a  chair  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 
]Men  and  women  came  from  the  four  corners  of  the  continent  to 
stud}-  under  this  professor.  Satan  himself,  attracted  by  this  scholar's 
reputation,  enrolled  as  one  of  his  students.  The  professor,  by  dint 
of  his  great  scholarship,  was  soon  elected  rector  of  the  celebrated 
German  university.  He  possessed  fame  and  fortune  and  never 
thought  of  his  pact  with  the  Devil.  ]jut  Satan  had  a  better  memory 
than  even  the  rector  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term,  the  Devil  was  at  hand  to  claim  fulfillment  of  the 
terms  of  the  compact.  As  the  rector  rode  one  day  along  the  high- 
way, pleased  with  himself  and  the  world,  the  Devil  appeared, 
snatched  him  up,  and  brought  him  to  the  spot  of  the  murder.  When 
the  rector  ascertained  his  whereabouts,  he  was  assailed  by  unpleas- 
ant memories.  An  old  woman,  urged  on  by  the  Evil  One,  helped 
along  the  poor  prefessor's  memory  by  a  full  and  detailed  recital  of 
the  events  which  had  occurred  thirty  years  before  and  which  gave 
the  valley  its  name — the  Valley  of  the  Dead  Alan.  As  he  finally 
rushed  out,  anxious  to  disappear  in  the  dark  of  the  night,  the  Devil 
followed  him  and  wrung  his  neck.'^''' 


The  idea  of  a  devil-compact  occurred  frequently  in  the  literatures 
of  the  various  European  countries,  during  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century,  even  in  works  which  cannot  be  traced  to  Goethe's  influence. 
Medievalism,  which  formed  an  important  part  of  Romanticism  in 
all  European  countries,  also  implied  diabolism.  The  Devil,  as  is 
well  known,  occupied  a  position  of  paramount  importance  -in  medi- 
eval arts  and  letters.  He  was  a  prominent  and  popular  character  in 
the   mystery-plays.      The   interest   which    Romanticism    showed   in 

•*3  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  treat  of  Goethe's  influence  in 
works  which  do  not  contain  the  devil-compact.  We  will,  however,  refer  to 
George  Sand  and  Flaubert,  who  composed  many  of  their  works  under  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Goethean  poem.  George  Sand's  fantastic  drama,  Ics  Sept 
cordcs  dc  la  lyre  (1839),  is  copied  from  Faust.  Its  principal  character  Albertus 
is  a  replica  of  the  German  philosopher.  He,  too,  is  tempted  by  Mephistopheles 
in  his  ambition  to  know  and  comprehend  all.  The  Witches'  Sabbath  in  her 
novel,  le  Chateau  des  Deserts  (1847),  is  a  clear  imitation  of  the  Walpurgis 
Night  in  Faust.  Flaubert's  juvenilia  as  well  as  his  Tentatioii  dc  saint  Aiitoiiie 
(1874)  likewise  show  many  reminiscences  of  the  Goethean  poem.  Louis  Menard's 
story,  "le  Diable  au  cafe"  (1876),  which  contains  a  philosophical  discussion 
between  the  Devil  and  the  author,  shows  Goethe's  conception  of  Mephistopheles. 
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medieval  legend  and  history  brought  into  literature  magic  potions. 
Witches'  Sabbaths,  devil-compacts  and  all  other  sorts  of  Satanism.^^ 
In  England,  the  Gothic  School  of  fiction  brought  diabolism  into 
vogue  as  far  back  as  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Horace  W'alpole,  author  of  The  Castle  of  Otranto  (  1764),  was 
the  first  of  a  group  of  writers  who  took  supernatural  terrors  as  the 
principal  subject  of  interest.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  Gothic  and  ghost-haunted  fiction  in  England.  Of  greater  in- 
fluence on  her  contemporaries  was  Mrs.  Ann  Radcliffe.  "the  mighty 
magician  of  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho"  (1794),  who  introduced 
into  the  popular  novel  deep  dungeons  and  haunted  houses,  spirits 
and  spooks. 

The  leader  in  this  field  of  fiction,  however,  was  Matthew  Gregory 
Lewis,  author  of  Amhrosio  the  Monk  (1795  or  1796).  In  contrast 
to  Ann  Radcliffe.  this  novelist  employed  a  supematuralism  which 
disdains  all  rational  explanation.  He  introduced  diabolical  machin- 
ery into  the  popular  novel,  and  created  the  so-called  diabolical 
supematuralism.  His  novel  just  mentioned  is  the  final  word  in  the 
English  School  of  Terror.  Lewis  may  be  given  the  credit  for  hav- 
ing introduced  the  Devil  into  modern  fiction.  In  Amhrosio  the 
Monk,  the  Devil  is  not  brought  in  with  an  allegorical  or  satirical 
aim.  but  is  the  leading  character,  the  mainspring  of  the  action.  This 
novel  may  have  been  influenced  by  Jacques  Cazotte's  romance,  le 
Diable  amoureux  (1772),  but  it  advanced  far  beyond  its  model, 
although  a  sense  of  mystery  and  even  of  the  supernatural  is  already 
to  be  found  in  the  French  romance.  The  novel.  Amhrosio  the 
Monk,  tells  the  story  of  a  licentious  monk  named  Amhrosio,  a 
superior  of  a  monastery  in  Madrid,  who  delivers  himself  to  the  Devil 
in  order  to  accomplish  his  infamous  designs.  He  goes  from  crime 
to  crime,  from  perjury  to  incest,  and  from  rape  to  murder,  until  he 
is  finally  carried  off  by  the  Devil. 

Xot  far  behind  Lewis  was  the  Reverend  Charles  Robert  Maturin, 
author  of  Melmoth  the  Wanderer  (1820).  The  central  episode  of 
this  novel  is  also  a  devil-compact.     The  uniciue  feature  of  this  work 

■*■*  Thus  Victor  Hugo'.s  Notrc-Dawc  dc  Paris  (1831),  which  is  a  resus- 
citation of  mcdicvaHsm,  contains  the  medieval  belief  in  sorcery,  alchemy,  the 
devil-compact  and  the  Witches'  Sabbath.  The  arch-deacon  of  Notre-Dame. 
Claude  Frollo,  an  alchemist,  if  not  a  sorcerer,  is  believed  to  have  closed  a  com- 
pact with  the  Devil.  Quasimodo,  the  hunchbacked  bell-ringer,  is  supposed  to 
be  a  demon  bound  to  serve  the  arch-deacon  for  a  given  time,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  will  carry  off  his  soul  by  way  of  payment. 
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is  the  fact  that  a  human  beinj,^  sf^licits  stjuls  for  Satan  as  a  kinrl  of 
recruiting  sergeant  for  hell.  The  aim  of  the  author,  a  good  Irish 
clergyman,  in  writing  a  novel  so  full  of  horrors,  was  to  show  that 
any  man  who  deals  with  the  Devil  is  doomed  to  j^erdition. 

The  writers  of  these  novels  of  wonder  and  terror  are  mostly 
forgotten  now,  but  they  were  once  famous.  Walter  Scott  and  Byron 
were  proud  to  be  their  friends.  The  former  praised  Horace  W'al- 
pole,  and  the  latter  thought  The  Castle  of  Otranto  the  most  beautiful 
novel  in  the  English  language.  Scott,  Charles  James  Fox  and 
Richard  Sheridan  likewise  praised  the  novels  of  Ann  Radcliffe  in 
the  warmest  terms.  Byron  admired  this  woman  novelist  and  men- 
tioned her  in  Childe  Harold  (1812)  together  with  Shakespeare. 
Otway  and  Schiller.  ]\Ioore,  Shelley  and  Keats  were  also  under 
her  inRuence.  Scott  called  Amhrosio  the  Monk  "an  effort  of  a 
genius  hardly  ordinary."  Byron  likewise  admired  this  novel, 
although  he  later  satirized  it  in  his  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviezvers  (  1809).  Polidori  and  Shelley  were  so  strongly  impressed 
by  this  novel  that  they  decided  to  try  their  hands  at  writing  super- 
natural stories  of  the  same  sort.  Mrs.  Shelley  was  inspired  by  these 
writers  to  compose  her  Frankenstein  (1818).  Maturin  also  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation  in  his  own  country,  even  Scott  and  Byron  exag- 
gerating his  talent.'*'^ 


The  writers  of  the  English  School  of  Terror  likewise  left  their 
marks  on  the  minds  of  the  French  of  the  Romantic  period.  The 
novels  of  this  school  circulated  all  over  the  European  continent 
during  the  first  half  of  the  past  century,  but  took  hold  particularly 
in  France.  They  were  repeatedly  translated  into  French  and  de- 
voured by  the  French  reading  public.  These  romances  were  also 
redacted  into  dramatic  and  operatic  form  and  met  with  great  suc- 
cess. Berlioz  furnished  the  music  for  the  libretto  of  Amhrosio  the 
Monk.  Mrs.  Ann  Radcliffe  is  especially  considered  the  literary 
embassadress  from  England  to  France.  The  horrors  and  terrors 
of  these  English  romances  had  a  great  attraction  for  the  French 

"*•''  Concerning  these  novelists,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Edith  Birkhead's 
thesis,  The  Talc  of  Terror;  a  study  of  the  Gothic  roDiance  (London.  1921). 
which  is  a  detailed  and  documented  account  of  the  growth  of  supernatural 
fiction  in  England  from  Horace  Walpole  to  Wilkie  Collins.  Jakob  Brauchli's 
German  thesis,  Dcr  englische  Schaucrroman  urn  1800  (Weida  i.  Thiir..  1928), 
will  also  be  consulted  with  profit. 
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nation,  which  had  experienced  the  Reign  of  Terror,  at  which  time  it 
seemed,  as  a  writer  in  the  Journal  dcs  Dcbats  so  aptly  expressed  it, 
as  if  "Hell  had  vomited  its  inhabitants  on  earth."*" 

Even  the  leaders  of  the  Romantic  movement  in  France  did  not 
disdain  these  novels.  Chateaubriand  read  and  praised  them,  lie 
sj)eaks,  in  1822,  of  the  English  "romancers  af  ruins  and  phantoms" 
{ Mcmoires  d'outre-tomhe,  1848).  Xodier  mentioned  the  l^nglish 
"romanesque"  romances  in  his  essay,  Du  fantasiiqite  en  Uttcratitrc 
(  1832)  and  imitated  Lewis  in  his  story,  Inez  de  las  Sierras  (  1837). 
Merimee.  in  his  essay  on  Alexander  Pushkin  (1868),  mentions 
William  Beckford,  author  of  \'athek  (1781),  who  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  English  School  of  Terror.  The  influence  of  Amhrosio 
the  Monk  is  evident  in  Merimee's  i)lay  "la  Femme  est  un  diable" 
(1825)  and  in  his  story  Ics  .Imes  du  purgatoire  (1834).  \'ictor 
Hugo  likewise  admired  the  English  novelists  and  tried  to  rival  them 
in  their  own  effects.  His  stor\-  Ha)i  d'Islande  (1823)  contains 
several  quotations  from  Maturin's  novel.  The  influence  of 
Ambrosio  the  Monk  is  evident  in  \'ictor  Hugo's  ballad  "la  Legende 
de  la  Xonne"  (1828)  and  in  his  novel  Xotre-Danie  de  Paris  (1831). 

Of  all  French  Romantics,  however,  Balzac  was  the  greatest 
admirer  and  imitator  of  the  English  novelists  of  the  School  of 
Terror.  He  fairly  revelled  in  their  works  "like  a  janitress"  (to 
employ  Theophile  Gautier's  expression).  The  great  French  novelist 
refers  to  these  English  writers  in  several  of  his  works.  He  men- 
tions Mrs.  Radcliffe  in  his  preface  to  the  Histoire  des  Treize  (1833- 
34),  in  the  episode  "la  Fille  aux  yeux  d'or,"  which  forms  a  part 
of  this  book,  and  in  la  Grande  Bretcche  (1832).  Traces  of  the 
influence  of  this  woman  novelist  may  be  seen  in  Balzac's  novel, 
riU-ritiere  de  Biragite  (1822).  Lewis  and  Maturin.  however,  were 
Balzac's  first  masters  in  the  art  of  fiction  and  continued  to  be  his 
inspiration  to  the  end.  In  Honorine  (1836),  Balzac  refers  to  Lewis's 
Ambrosio  the  Monk.  The  Frenchman's  novel,  le  Vicaire  des 
.Irdennes  (1822),  is  for  the  most  part  an  imitation  of  this  English 
novel.  It  was  seized  almost  in  the  moment  of  its  publication  and 
destroyed  by  the  government,  but  was  later  reprinted  under  the  title 
le  Sorcicr.  Lewis's  influence  can  also  be  detected  in  iialzac's 
maturer  works. 

■*«  For  the  influence  of  the  English  School  of  Terror  in  France,  consult 
Alice  M.  Killen's  thesis,  Ic  Roman  "terrifiant"  ou  "roiiian  voir"  de  Walpole 
a  Aune  Rtuicliffc  ct  son  influence  sur  la  littcrature  frangaise  jusquen  1840 
(1920;  2nd  cd.,  1924). 
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Of  all  the  novels  of  the  luiglish  School  of  Terror,  Melmoth  the 
Wanderer  with  its  theme  of  a  devil-compact  left  the  deepest  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  Balzac.  He  held  its  author  in  high  esteem  and 
listed  him  among  the  poets  who  used  the  idea  of  an  angel  drawn 
by  a  demon  to  hell  in  order  to  refresh  him  with  the  dews  of  hea\en 
{I' Elixir  de  longue  vie,  1830).  In  a  moment  perhaps  of  undiscrim- 
inating  enthusiasm,  Balzac  brackets  the  Melmoth  of  Maturin  with 
the  Don  Juan  of  ^Nloliere,  the  Faust  of  Goethe,  and  the  Manfred 
of  Byron  as  "the  great  characters  drawn  by  the  greatest  geniuses 
of  Europe."  Again,  in  his  preface  to  the  already  quoted  Histoire 
des  treize,  the  French  novelist  speaks  of  Melmoth  in  the  same  breath 
with  Faust  and  ]\Ianfred.  Alaturin's  book,  thanks  to  the  honor  which 
Balzac  granted  its  author  by  borrowing  his  subject,  continued  to 
enjoy  a  high  reputation  among  the  French  writers.  Thus  the  novel 
He  de  Feu  (1870)  by  Dumas  fils  recalls  the  thesis  of  Melmoth  the 
Wanderer. 

Balzac's  novel,  le  Centenalre  oii  les  Deux  Behrlnghcld  (1832), 
is  an  imitation,  almost  a  translation  of  Mcliuoth  tJie  JJ'aiiderer. 
The  centenarian,  named  Behringheld,  is  a  sorcerer  born  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  He  can  live  eternally,  as  a  result  of  a  compact  con- 
cluded w4th  the  powers  of  hell,  on  condition  that  he  shall  ahva}s 
find  new  human  victims  and  induce  them  to  sell  themselves  to  him. 
Like  iMelmoth,  he  always  seeks  his  victims  among  the  unfortunates 
of  the  earth;  but  while  Melmoth,  in  exchange  for  the  gifts  he  can 
bestow,  asks  only  for  the  souls  of  his  victims,  Behringheld  sacrifices 
them  to  the  very  last  drop  of  their  blood.  In  the  end,  the  centen- 
arian, deprived  of  his  prey  in  the  final  moment,  is  condemned  to 
death. 

In  Melmoth  the  JVanderer,  written  by  Balzac  thirteen  years 
later,  Maturin's  novel  is  given  a  different  ending.  In  the  English 
work,  ]\Ielmoth"s  efforts  to  hand  over  the  infernal  pact  to  another 
person  are  unsuccessful  and,  in  the  end,  this  bondman  of  Beelzebub 
is  lawfully  carried  off  by  the  Devil.  In  Balzac's  story,  [Melmoth, 
after  several  centuries  of  wandering  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
succeeds  in  changing  destinies  with  another  mortal.  The  French 
novelist  also  alters  the  character  of  the  Wanderer.  ]Maturin"s  ]\[el- 
moth  is  anxious  to  continue  living  eternally,  whereas  Balzac's  }earns 
for  death.  The  hero  of  Balzac  possesses  the  power  of  endless  life, 
but  has  not  the  right  to  lay  it  down  at  will.  He  has  obtained,  under 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  power  to  know  all,  to  comprehend 
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all  and  to  do  all.  He  is  the  "peer  of  Lucifer,"  the  Lord  of  life,  by 
virtue  of  the  indwelling  demon.  He  has  everything  that  makes  for 
happiness,  but  still  he  is  unhappy.  He  has  finally  realized  the 
biblical  truth  that  it  profits  no  man  to  gain  this  world  at  the  cost  of 
his  own  soul. 

Melmoth.  in  his  search  for  a  soul,  is  unceasingly  harried  across 
the  world  by  the  hounds  of  hell.  He  can  obtain  the  boon  of  death 
and  the  bliss  of  heaven  only  if  he  can  find  another  soul  to  deliver 
to  the  Devil  in  compensation  for  his  own.  He  seeks  his  victim 
among  the  unfortunates  of  the  earth  ;  but  no  man,  even  in  the  most 
abject  poverty  and  the  greatest  suflfering,  will  buy  health  and  wealth 
in  exchange  for  his  soul.  Wherever  he  turns  his  steps,  Melmoth 
meets  with  a  tragic  refusal — until  finally  he  comes  to  Paris.  In  this 
city,  he  at  last  finds  a  man  who  is  willing  to  sell  his  soul  to  him  for 
cash.  The  man  is  ]\L  Castanier,  a  bank-cashier,  who  has  forged  a 
signature  and  fears  arrest.  The  Parisian  enters  upon  the  heritage 
of  the  Irishman.  But  he  also  repents  of  his  act,  and  is  anxious  to 
hand  over  the  infernal  gifts  to  another.  This  cashier,  who  received 
two  million  francs  for  his  soul,  now  buys  the  soul  of  a  broker  for 
a  few  hundred  thousand  francs.  It  is  now  the  broker's  turn  to  get 
rid  of  his  bargain,  and  he  obtains  for  the  small  sum  of  ten  thousand 
francs  the  soul  of  another  man.  In  this  manner,  the  price  of  souls 
sinks  from  day  to  da}'.  The  poor  devil  is  given  no  rest  and  passes 
through  a  number  of  bodies  until  he  finally  lands  in  a  mere  notary's 
clerk,  whom  he  carries  oil  in  the  end.  The  secret  of  the  infernal 
power,  brought  to  earth  by  the  Irishman  Melmoth.  spiritual  son  of 
the  old  Reverend  Charles  Robert  Maturin,  is  thus  lost  forever.-*' 

Alexander  Dumas's  play,  Don  Juan  dc  Morana  ou  la  Chute  d'un 
ange  ( 1836),  though  an  imitation  of  Merimee's  story,  "les  Ames  du 
purgatoire,"  published  two  years  previously,  really  goes  back  to 
Lewis's  Ambrosio  the  Monk.^^  Don  Juan,  in  company  with  his 
familiar  demon,  enters  a  convent,  in  which  Martha  is  on  the  point 
of  death.  But  this  fact  does  not  confound  the  famous  sensualist 
nor  the  demon.  Martha  accepts  the  demon's  proposal  to  lead  her 
to  her  lover,  Don  Juan,  if  she  will  abandon  her  soul  to  hell.    Immed- 

■*7  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  "The  Bottle  Imp"  (1891)  is  mainly  an  imita- 
tion of  this  novel  by  Balzac. 

■*'*  There  arc  also  reminiscences  in  this  play  of  Goethe,  Scott  and  Shake- 
speare. Cf.  Loevc-Veimars'  criticism  of  the  first  production  of  this  play  in 
a  fcuiUcton  of  the  Journal  dcs  Dcbats,  May  4,  1836. 
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iately  after  signing  the  compact  with  her  blood,  however,  she  dies 
and  escapes  Don  Juan's  pursuits. 

Don  Juan  de  Moraiia  should  not  be  confused  with  the  famous 
or  rather  infamous  Don  Juan  de  Tefiorio.  The  former,  in  contrast 
to  the  latter,  was  not  carried  off  to  hell,  but  ascended  to  heaven. 
He  too  began  as  a  sinner,  but  ended  as  a  saint.  This  Don  Juan  de 
Moraiia,  a  blasphemous,  sacrilegiou.s,  adulterous  assassin,  dripping 
with  the  blood  of  countless  victims,  the  enemy  of  the  whole  world, 
which  he  had  filled  with  horrors  and  atrocities,  finally  repented, 
entered  a  monastery  and  died  a  saint,  venerated,  blessed  and  canon- 
ized, with  an  epitaph  he  had  himself  placed  on  his  tombstone :  "Here 
lies  the  worst  man  that  ever  lived." 

Frederic  Soulie's  novel,  les  Memoires  du  diahle  (1837-38), 
although  revealing  influences  from  many  authors,  both  French  and 
foreign,  is,  as  far  as  its  subject-matter  is  concerned,  a  work  pri- 
marily related  to  the  blood-and-thunder  school  of  English  fiction  and 
recalls  especially  Lewis's  Ambrosio  the  Monk  and  Maturin's  Mel- 
moth  the  Wanderer.  But,  as  often  happens,  the  disciple  outdoes  his 
master.  The  work  by  Soulie  in  many  portions  is  just  a  mass  of 
horrors  and  abominations.  In  fact,  the  author  reached  the  extreme 
in  barbarity  and  monstrosity.  Of  his  predecessors  in  France,  Soulie 
is  particularly  indebted  to  LeSage,  author  of  le  Diahle  hoiteiix 
( 1707 ),  from  whom  he  borrowed  the  idea  of  introducing  into  a  work 
of  satire  a  personage  whose  universal  knowledge  shall  work  out  the 
scheme  of  the  author  and  make  the  hero  acquainted  with  all  the 
vicissitudes,  mysteries  and  hypocrisies  of  the  human  species.^^ 

The  idea  of  editing  the  Devil's  memoirs  was  also  not  original 
with  Frederic  Soulie.  Jean  Paul  Richter  was  perhaps  the  first  to 
edit  Selections  from  the  Papers  of  the  Devil  (1787).  Wilhelm  Hauft". 
another  German  Romantic  author,  brought  out,  in  1828,  a  series 
of  autobiographical  papers  under  the  title  "From  the  Memoirs  of 
Satan.  There  were  others,  even  after  Frederic  Soulie,  who  claimed 
the  honor  of  appointment  by  his  Satanic  Majesty  to  edit  his 
"journal."  In  1872,  J.  R.  Beard,  a  Unitarian  minister,  published  an 
Autobiography  of  Satan.     Another  autobiography  of  the  Devil  was 

■*9  Soulie's  novel,  although  not  much  read  at  present,  was  very  popular  in 
its  day  and  frequently  adapted  for  the  stage.  A  phantastic  drama  entitled  la 
Sonnette  du  diable,  based  on  Soulie's  novel,  was  written  in  1849  by  Bourgeois 
Anicet  and  Guerville.  Paul  Feval's  novel,  les  Memoires  du  Diahle  (1832),  is 
a  poor  imitation  of  Soulie's  work. 
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found  among  the  posthumous  works  of  Leonid  Andreev  and 
appeared  in  EngUsh  under  the  title  Satan's  Diary  (1920).  Our 
own  H.  L.  Mencken  also  favored  us,  in  his  Book  of  Burlesques 
(1916),  with  selections  "From  the  Memoirs  of  the  Devil."  The 
American  satirist,  Oliver  P>ainbridge,  brought  The  Devil's  Kotc- 
Book  to  light  in  1908  and  had  it  illustrated  by  "V"et"  Anderson, 

The  originality  of  Frederic  Soulie  in  this  novel  consists  in  the 
terms  demanded  by  the  human  party  of  the  devil-compact.  Armand 
de  Luizzi  sells  his  soul  to  Satan  for  a  rather  uncommon  considera- 
tion. What  tempts  him  is  not  wealth,  which,  indeed,  he  possesses, 
nor  pleasure,  which  he  probably  thinks  he  can  procure  for  himself 
without  the  Devil's  aid.  What  he  wants  in  exchange  for  his  soul 
is  to  know  the  past  lives,  the  trials  and  temptations,  of  his  fellow- 
men  and  women.  As  Mr.  George  Saintsbury,  in  his  History  of  the 
French  Novel  (1919),  well  remarks,  this  is  "a  thing  which  a  person 
of  sense  and  taste  would  do  an}thing.  short  of  selling  himself  to 
the  Devil,  not  to  know." 

The  plot  of  this  novel  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  successive  bar- 
gains between  the  Lords  of  Ronquerolles  and  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness. A  fresh  one  is  opened  whenever  the  last  inheritor  of  an 
ancestral  curse  has  gone  to  close  his  account.  The  story,  as  given 
by  Mr.  Saintsbury,  is  briefly  as  follows: 

The  new  Count  de  Luizzi  summons  Satan  by  means  of  a  certain 
little  silver  bell  at  the  not  most  usual  but  sufficiently  witching  hour 
of  two  a.  m.,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "Come!"  After  a  slightly 
trivial  farce-overture  of  apparitions  in  various  banal  forms,  Luizzi 
compels  the  Devil  to  show  himself  in  his  proper  shape.  The  bargain 
contains,  as  in  Melnioth's  case,  a  redemption  clause,  though  of  a 
different  kind.  If  the  man  can  say  and  show,  after  ten  years,  that 
he  has  been  happy,  he  will  escape  from  the  Devil's  clutches.  W'hat 
Luizzi  demands  of  the  Devil  in  exchange  for  his  soul  is  to  knoAv 
everything  al)()ul:  other  people,  and  to  be  permitted  e\en  to  reveal 
and  print  il.  In  certain  circumstances,  he  can  rid  himself  of  his 
ally,  when  unwelconie,  and  perform  other  acts  at  the  price  of  for- 
feiting a  month  of  his  life,  which  naturally  will  abridge  the  ten  years. 

Obedient  to  the  wishes  of  Satan,  the  IJaron  de  Luizzi  goes  out 
into  the  great  world,  and  meets  with  numerous  adventures,  all  con- 
taining the  ])rinciples  of  the  great  moral  of  this  noxcl,  which  is  to 
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teach  us  not  to  trust  to  first  appearances.  For  instance,  he  sees  an 
old  lady,  who  is  notorious  for  her  prudish  behavior,  her  sanctified 
conduct,  and  her  religious  turn  of  mind;  and  then  he  falls  in  love 
with  a  beautiful  }oung  lady,  whose  levity  of  disposition  has  raised 
the  breath  of  scandal  to  such  an  extent,,  that  she  is  at  length  driven 
from  society.  The  Baron  summons  the  Devil  to  narrate  to  him  the 
history  of  those  two  women.  To  his  astonishment,  he  finds  that 
the  former  was  stained  with  every  crime — an  adulteress,  and  a 
wretch  who  had  poisoned  her  husband  ;  and  the  latter  was  as  pure 
and  virtuous  a  creature  as  any  human  being  can  be ! 

The  end  of  the  novel  is  the  usual  sudden  "foreclosure"  by 
Diabolus  despite  the  effort,  to  employ  the  words  of  Mr.  Saintsbury, 
"of  no  less  than  three  Gretchens  who  go  upwards,  and  of  a  sort  of 
inchoate  repentance  on  Luizzi's  own  part  before  he  goes  down- 
wards." 

Dumas  fils  follows  his  father's  foot-steps  across  the  Aliddle 
Ages  and  brings  back  that  astonishing  novel  Tristan  le  Roux  (1850 ), 
which  may  be  counted  among  the  most  jovial  parodies  ever  written 
on  the  pseudo-historical  novel.  Tristan  the  Red-headed,  son  of 
Gilles  de  Retz,  evokes  from  the  dead  a  demon  named  Saracen,  who, 
as  it  seems  in  this  instance,  can  be  dead,  and  forms  a  pact  with  him, 
through  the  intermediary  of  a  Breton  sorceress,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  love  of  his  cousin  Alix.  The  demon  Saracen  has,  however,  been 
especially  commissioned  by  hell  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  ]\Iaid  of 
Orleans.^*' 


But  if  French  Romanticism,  particularly  in  its  employment  of 
the  devil-compact  as  subject-matter,  is  indebted  to  England,  it 
amply  repaid  its  debt  to  that  country  by  influencing  many  of  the 
leading  English  Romantics.  Thus  Thackeray's  story,  "The 
Painter's  Bargain"  (1834),  was  written  under  the  influence  of  the 
French  Romantics,  as  is  admitted  by  the  author  himself  in  the 
"Divertisement  .to   the   First   Edition"   of   his   Paris  Sketch   Book 

50  Marshal  Gilles  de  Retz  or  Rais  (the  "French  Bluebeard")  was  a  Grand 
Master  in  the  medieval  witch-cult  and  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  about  150 
women  and  children  in  the  witch-rites.  According  to  the  theory  developed  by- 
Miss  Alice  Murray,  in  The  Witch-Cult  in  Western  Europe  (Oxford,  1921), 
he  was  the  chief  of  the  witch-group  to  which  Joan  of  Arc  belonged,  but  made 
no  attempt  to  rescue  her.  Nine  years  after  her  death,  he,  too,  was  tried  on 
the  same  charges  and  condemned. 
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(1840).  It  was  Thackeray's  good  fortune  to  live  in  Paris  during 
the  wildest  and  most  brilliant  \  ears  of  Romanticism ;  and  while  his 
attitude  toward  the  movement  and  its  leaders,  as  presented  in  the 
Paris  Sketch  Book,  is  not  wholly  sympathetic,  he  is  indebted  to  it 
for  his  interest  in  the  Devil.  The  Romanticism  of  Thackeray  has 
been  denied  with  great  obstinacy  and  almost  passion,  for  like  Hein- 
rich  Heine,  the  chief  of  German  Romantic  ironists,  he  poked  fun 
at  this  contemporary  movement.  But  "to  laugh  at  what  you  love," 
as  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  jiointed  out  in  his  History  of  tJic  French 
Novel,  "is  not  only  permissible,  but  a  sign  of  love  itself." 

Thackeray's  story,  "The  Painter's  liargain,"  is  a  dream- fantasy, 
in  which  the  devil-compact  is  treated  in  a  rather  unusual  way.  The 
soliloquy  of  imi)ieties  of  Simon  Gambouge,  a  poor  French  painter, 
is  acknowledged  by  an  invisible  devil,  and  his  question.  "Where 
are  you?"  is  answered  in  the  smallest  of  voices  "S-q-u-e-e-z-e!" 
Immediately,  after  the  nail  lias  been  pricked  from  a  bladder  of 
crimson  lake  in  the  hand  of  the  artist,  a  little  imp  spirts  out  on  the 
palette,  a  little  blood-colored  imp  of  expanding  dimensions — as  big 
at  first,  we  are  told,  as  a  tadpole,  then  as  a  mouse,  as  a  cat — when 
it  jumps  off  the  palette  and  turns  a  somersault.  The  Devil  offers 
to  help  Simon  Gambouge  to  all  the  good  things  of  life  for  full  seven 
years  (seven  is  a  sacred  number  even  to  Satan)  in  exchange  for  the 
poor  painter's  soul.  The  contract  was  already  drawn  up  by  the 
Devil  on  "  a  sheet  as  big  as  a  double  Times,  only  there  was  a  differ- 
ent stamp  in  the  corner. 

In  Thackeray's  earlier  and  poorer  stor}-,  "The  Devil's  Wager" 
(1833),  which  was  also  written  under  the  inspiration  of  the  French 
Romantics,  a  priest,  who  is  under  a  bond  to  Satan,  finally  forfeits 
his  body  and  soul  by  reciting  a  pra\er  contrary  to  the  express  con- 
dition of  the  infernal  contract.  But  by  sacrificing  himself,  he  saves 
his  brother's  soul  from  "those  regions  of  fire  and  flames  where  poor 
sinners  fry  and  roast  in  scvcula  scccidonim."  This  stor}-  is  very 
laughable,  if  one  can  laugh  at  the  idea  of  being  damned. 

On  the  other  hand,  Washington  Irving,  the  fir.st  of  the  great 
American  writers,  seems,  in  his  story,  "The  Devil  and  Tom  \\'alker" 
(1824),  to  owe  very  little  to  foreign  influences.  Although,  by  his 
interest  in  popular  legends,  he  shows  his  sympathy  with  the 
Romantic  movement  of  Europe,  his  story  is  redolent  of  the  .Amer- 
ican soil.     Me  presents  the  Devil  as  a  maker  of  a  contract  who 
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expects  his  contract  to  be  fulfilled.  In  this  respect,  Diabolus  is  act- 
ing according  to  sound  American  business  [M-inciples.  Tom  Walker 
shows  himself  also  a  good  Yankee  business  man  in  his  attempt  to 
evade  payment  of  the  contract.  The  Devil  w^ins  in  the  end,  as  no 
amount  of  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  New  England  skinflints  can 
worst  him  in  a  bargain,  and  Washington  Irving  must  be  put  down 
as  a  realist. •'"'^ 

The  redemption  clause  in  the  "Devil-Puzzlers"  (1871)  by  the 
American  humorist,  Frederick  Beecher  Perkins,  is  rather  uniciue. 
The  author  of  this  story  follows  an  old  tradition,  which  attaches  a 
wager  to  the  infernal  pact.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  contract 
drawn  up  between  the  "hero"  of  this  story  and  the  Devil,  the  mortal 
may,  at  the  expiration  of  the  period,  be  left  unharmed  in  body  and 
soul,  provided  he  can  put  to  the  Devil  three  questions,  one  of  which 
the  subtle  spirit  cannot  answer.  The  Devil  loses  because  he  cannot 
tell  which  is  the  front  of  a  woman's  bonnet.  He  answers  the  first 
two  questions  dealing  with  metaphysical  problems,  but  the  third, 
suggested  by  the  mortal's  wife,  proves  his  undoing.  This  story  is 
a  specimen  of  the  laborious  methods  and  clumsy  wit  of  the  early 
American   humorists. 


The  old  tradition  of  the  devil-compact  has  continued  in  its 
appeal  to  this  day  and  has  not  failed  to  attract  many  eminent  con- 
temporary writers  in  all  European  countries.  John  Masefield  treats 
this  ancient  tradition  in  his  story,  "The  Devil  and  the  Old  Man" 
(1905). 

]\Iax  Beerbohm's  story,  "Enoch  Soames"  (1916),  is  perhaps  the 
most  recent  treatment  by  a  prominent  Englishman  of  this  old  tradi- 
tion. Soames,  a  representative  of  the  prominent  literary  leaders  of 
the  eighteen  nineties,  styling  himself  a  Catholic  diaboTist,  makes 
an  extraordinary  bargain  with  the  Devil.  He  is  willing  to  forfeit 
his  soul  to  Satan  for  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  British  IMuseum  a 
hundred  years  after  his  death  to  learn  what  posterity  thinks  of  him. 
But  he  cannot  find  his  name  in  any  catalogue  or  index  or  biography, 
nor  anywhere  at  all,  except  under  the  name  of  Beerbohm,  ]\Iax, 
where  he  is   mentioned  in   the   phonetic   spelling   of    1992,   as   an 

•''1  John  B.  Hymer  has  written,  in  1908.  a  "phantastic  musical  travesty" 
in  one  act  on  Washington  Irving's  story  and  has  given  it  the  same  title. 
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"immajnari  karrakter"  in  a  short  story  by  this  writer.  Broken- 
hearted, Soames  then  forfeits  himself  to  his  purchaser. 

The  French  novelist.  Pierre  \'eber,  made  the  devil-compact  the 
central  theme  of  his  novel  I'llonujic  qui  i-cndit  son  Cimc  an  diahle 
(1918). 

Maurice  .Maij^re.  in  his  recently  published  work,  Lucifer  (1929), 
is  bold  enough  to  treat  the  old  tradition  of  a  devil-compact  in  a 
"modern"  novel.  This  work  is  an  exaltation  of  the  pagan  ideal  of 
the  enjoyment  of  the  flesh.  "The  only  truth  is  in  material  enjoy- 
ment," Lucifer  is  made  to  sa}-.  The  novel  ends,  however,  with  the 
declaration  that  the  redemption  of  man  will  come  from  a  union, 
within  ever\-  one  of  us,  of  Christ  and  Lucifcr.''- 


W'hat  first  strikes  the  reader  of  all  these  poems  and  plays,  novels 
and  short  stories,  which  emi)loy  the  devil-compact,  is  the  lack  of 
variety  in  their  treatment  of  this  subject.  Mr.  Saintsbury,  in  his 
History  of  the  French  Novel,  has  already  called  attention  to  the 
monotony  in  the  employment  of  this  motif  in  literature.  This  uni- 
formity in  the  literary  treatment  of  the  devil-compact,  he  says,  is 
especially  surprising  when  it  is  contrasted  with  the  great  variety 
in  circumstances  of  the  bargains  with  Beelzebub  which  are  trans- 
acted daily  in  actual  life.  This  fact  shows  us  how  pitiful  a  thing 
the  imagination  of  man  is  after  all. 

What  we  must  next  gather  from  this  mass  of  material,  treating 

the  motif  of  the  devil-compact,  is  a  conviction  of  the  meanness  of 

man.     Almost  invariably  the  Devil  is  represented  as  thwarted  by 

trickery  and  treachery.     In  John  Masefield's  story  already  quoted, 

Diabolus  dies  in  his  attempt  to  collect  his  bill.     Naturally,  as  long 

as  mortals  write  the  stories,  the  Devil  is  going  to  find  it  difficult 

to  collect  his  debt.     These  literary  accounts  of  the  devil-compacts 

do  not,  as  Mark  Twain  regrets,  give  Satan's  side  of  the  story.    The 

reader  cannot  but  admit  that  the  Devil  appears  in  these  stories  much 

more  honest  than  the  men  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.     Whether 

Diabolus  gives  us  ten,  twenty  or  twenty-four  years  from  the  signing 

■'~  Sec  the  present  writer's  review  of  this  novel  in  Bootes  Abroad,  IV 
(1930),  40. 
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of  the  contract,  he  always  keeps  his  part  of  the  agreement,  while 
we  have  the  perennial  hope  of  cheating  him  after  we  have  done  our 
worst  and  enjoyed  it.  If  the  stories  had  been  conscientiously 
written,  all  of  the  characters  who  cheated  the  Devil  would  certainly 
have  gone  to  hell  solely  for  the  methods  they  used  in  saving  their 
souls. 

The  Devil  should  be  complimented  at  the  attention  given  him 
by  the  best  writers  of  all  ages  and  languages.  He  should  be  offended 
perhaps  at  the  flippant  and  audacious  manner  in  which  his  power  is 
flouted  in  this  world.  But  he  may  certainly  be  satisfied  with  his 
influence  on  earth,  manifested  in  these  stories  by  the  devilish  in- 
genuity of  the  heaven-bound  mortals. 

But  all  this  leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  Devil  will  cease  to  be 
our  most  formidable  Reality  and  become  only  material  for  Romance 
as  soon  as  we  will  have  given  up  the  hope  of  trying  to  cheat  him. 


THE  INSIGHTS  AXD  RAITL'RES  OF  THE  MYSTIC 

BY    KADIIAKA.MAL    MUKERJli: 

IT  has  been  a  long  and  historic  tradition  in  the  East  to  focus  the 
meditation  beyond  a  personal  God  to  something  above  and  be- 
yond existence  and  being.  From  very  ancient  times  the  Indian 
mystic's  endeavour  to  introduce  harmony  among  his  conllicting  im- 
pulses and  desires  led  him  be\ond  heaven  and  hell,  Gods  and  angels 
to  a  state  achieved  by  introspection  where  all  desires  resolve  them- 
selves into  nothingness.  Thus  along  with  a  strong  current  of 
theistic  thought  India  also  showed  strong  pan-theistic  and  acosmic 
tendencies.  These  tendencies  were  early  encouraged  by  the  doctrine 
of  kinship  and  similarity  of  the  subjective  soul  with  the  Brahman, 
the  unknown  and  Absolute  supreme.  In  the  verse  I'panisads  where 
this  doctrine  received  a  mystical  expression  we  find  that  the  methods 
of  discipline  and  control  of  mind  are  commended  strongly  in  the 
search  for  Brahman.  The  word  Yoga  occurs  in  the  Taittirixa 
Upanisad  and  it  seems  that  sometimes  it  was  theistic,  sometimes  it 
contained  no  theistic  element  at  all.  The  ]^Iaitreya  Upanisad,  a  text 
of  the  Yoga  philosophy,  remarlcs :  "a  man  being  possessed  of  will, 
imagination  and  belief  is  a  slave;  but  he  who  is  the  opposite  is  free. 
For  this  reason  let  a  man  stand  free  from  will,  imagination  and 
belief ;  this  is  the  sign  of  liberty,  this  is  the  path  that  leads  to  Brah- 
man, this  is  the  opening  of  the  door,  and  through  it  he  will  go  to 
the  other  shore  of  darkness.  All  desires  are  there  fulfilled.  And 
for  this  the  sages  quote  a  verse:  "When  the  five  instruments  of 
knowledge  stand  still  together  with  llic  mind  and  when  the  intellect 
does  not  move,  that  is  called  the  highest  state'."  From  the  time  of 
the  Upanisads  Yoga  practices  have  formed  an  indispensable  part  of 
most  philosophical  and  religious  systems  in  India.  I5uddhism  bor- 
rowed from  the  Yoga  the  stages  of  meditation.     Indologists  are  of 
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opinion  that  exercises  of  contemplation  for  the  attainment  of  higher 
states  of  consciousness  were  of  great  influence  at  the  foundation  of 
Buddhism.^  The  Yoga  has  its  theory  as  well  as  its  practice.  The 
latter  has  been  adopted  not  merely  by  Buddhism  and  Jainism  but 
by  all  later  schools  of  asceticism.  Orthodox  Hinduism  does  not 
recognise  any  restrictions  for  the  Yogis,  who  receive  highest  honour 
irrespective  of  their  caste,  tradition  or  sect ;  while  house-holders  also 
initiate  themselves  in  Yoga  practice  either  from  family  teachers  or 
from  saints  and  ascetics.  The  Bhagavad  Gita  long  ago  pointed  out 
the  necessity  of  Yoga  in  addition  to  dialectic  or  analytical  reasoning 
as  a  method  of  self-realization.  The  hold  which  the  Yoga  practice 
has  upon  the  Indian  mind  depends  chiefly  upon  the  most  tenacious 
tendency  of  man's  nature  to  resolve  conflict  of  desires  and  obtain 
sanity.  The  foundation  of  the  Yoga  psychology  as  formulated  by 
Patanjali  in  the  2nd  century  B.  C.  is  the  elimination  of  hindrances 
which  are  five  misconceptions,  viz.,  ignorance,  egoism,  attachment, 
aversion  and  desire.  Man's  ignorance  is  the  propagative  soil  of  the 
above  hindrances.  Now  such  hindrances  are  unconscious  or  poten- 
tial as  well  as  conscious  or  manifest ;  they  are  described  as  being 
"asleep,  attenuated,  dominant,  intercepted  or  sustained."  "In  the 
case  of  those  who  have  been  resolved  into  entities,  the  hindrances 
are  dormant;  for  yogins,  attenuated;  and  in  the  case  of  those  at- 
tached to  objects  hindrances  are  intercepted  or  sustained."  Dormant 
desires  remain  potential  in  the  mind  towards  the  condition  of  seed, 
and  become  manifest  as  they  come  face  to  face  with  the.  desired 
object.  Desires  are  over-powered  when  man  ponders  deliberatelv 
their  opposites.  For  instance,  when  the  desire  to  steal  emerges,  man 
should  deliberate  upon  the  consideration  of  giving  protection  to 
every  living  creature.  A  desire  is  said  to  be  intercepted  by  love. 
When  one  is  in  love,  no  anger  is  felt  in  as  much,  when  one  is  in 
love,  anger  does  not  actively  move  forth^  and  love  when  felt  in  one 
direction  is  by  no  means  unfelt  towards  another  object.  Thus  even 
when  a  desire  is  particularised  or  sustained  in  a  given  direction,  it 
remains  yet  strong  and  dormant,  the  root  of  man's  pain  and  karma. 
"Pain  either  in  visible  or  invisible  life  then  follows."  "The  roots 
lying  there  will  bear  fruit  in  the  forms  of  pleasure  and  pain.  All 
this  goes  on  well  with  the  psychology  of  the  unconscious. 

It  is  by  analysis  and  meditation  that  both  desires  as  well  as  the 
1  For  a  discussion  see  Keith,  Buddhist  Philosophy,  Chapter  VII. 
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finer  forms  of  samaskoras  or  subliminal  desires  can  be  eliminated. 
It  is  clearly  recognised  that  the  subliminal  desires  are  most  difficult 
to  eradicate.  The  active  desires  may  be  attenuated  by  the  considera- 
tion of  opposite  desires.  Their  fluctuations  can  be  escaped  by  Ele- 
vated Contemplation  until  subtilized  and  made  like  burned  seeds. 
An  interesting  simile  is  used  in  this  connection.  Coarse  stains  are 
removed  by  shaking;  minute  stains  by  washing;  more  minute  by 
alkali.  Hindrances  which  are  sustained  are  attenuated  by  joga  of 
action ;  the  attenuated  are  reduced  to  burned  seed  by  Elevated  Con- 
templation ;  the  burned  seed  is  destroyed  by  inverse  propagation. 
When  the  mind-stuff  which  is  an  effect,  is  resolved  into  its  cause, 
then  and  then  only  the  subliminal  consciousness  is  eliminated.  It  is 
with  the  eradication  of  the  subliminal  consciousness  that  the  Yogin 
perceives  his  true  Self  (Atman)  which  is  above  and  beyond  any 
fluctuations  of  the  mental  processes,  conscious  or  unconscious.- 
\'arious  devices  are  recommended.  Apart  from  ethical  conduct, 
reading,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  habit  of  cheerfulness,  the  novice  is 
asked  to  acquire  noble  thoughts  and  ideals  and  to  practise  meditation 
with  the  help  of  breath-regulation.  All  the  yoga  texts  describe  how 
the  senses  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  objects  of  sense  and  reduced 
to  inactivity  so  that  their  natural  tendency  is  reversed,  and  they 
assume  altogether  the  character  of  the  inner  central  organ,  whose 
emanations  they  are;  how,  in  the  next  place,  the  activity  of  the  organ 
of  thought,  in  which  all  the  functions  that  are  dependent  upon  the 
influence  of  the  external  world  are  suppressed,  is  wholly  centred 
upon  the  atman  (the  self,  the  soul)  ;  and  how,  finally  thought  and  its 
object  completely  coincide.^  In  the  last  stage  of  absorption  the 
understanding  rests  on  the  secondless  reality  whose  shape  it  has 
assumed,  with  concern  as  to  the  merging  of  the  distinction  of  knower 
and  knowledge,  etc.,  so  as  to  be  completely  identified  with  Him. 
The,  just  as,  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  salt  after  it  has  (melted 
and  so)  assumed  the  shape  of  the  water  (into  which  it  was  thrown), 
nothing  appears  but  the  water,  so  by  the  disappearance  of  the  modi- 
fication of  the  internal  organ  after  it  has  assumed  the  shape  of  the 
secondless  Reality,  nothing  appears  but  the  latter.'*  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  this  state  and  sound  sleep  are  identical ;  for,  though 
^  The  Yoga  System.     Translated  and  edited  by  Woods. 

3  R.    Garbe,    Article   on    Yoga,    Encyclopaedia   on    Religion    and    for    The 
Psychology  of  the  Yoga,  see  S.  N.  Das  Gupta's  Hindu  Mysticism,  Lecture  III. 

4  Compare  Chhandogya  Upanisad,  VI.  13. 
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in  both  alike  the  modification  of  the  internal  organ  is  not  perceived, 
there  is  nevertheless  this  one  distinction  between  them,  that  it  is 
present  in  the  former  (though  unperceived),  but  not  in  the  latter/'' 
According  to  the  Vedantasara  there  are  four  obstacles  to  the 
meditation  v^^ith  recognition  of  subject  and  object: 

1.  Mental  inactivity  (lay a) 

2.  Distraction   (vikshepa)  - 

3.  Passion  (kashaya),  and 

4.  The  tasting  of  enjoyment  (rasaswada). 

1.  'Mental  inactivity'  is  the  drow^siness  of  the  modification  of 
the  internal  organ  while  not  resting  on  the  Secondless  Reality. 

2.  'Distraction'  is  the  resting  of  the  modification  of  the  internal 
organ  on  something  else,  instead  of  its  abiding  on  the  Secondless 
Reality. 

3.  'Passion'  is  the  not  resting  on  the  secondless  Reality  by 
reason  of  the  impeding  of  the  modification  of  the  internal  organ  by 
lust  or  other  desire,  even  though  there  be  no  mental  inactivity  or 
distraction. 

4.  'The  tasting  of  enjoyment'  is  the  experience  of  pleasure  on 
the  part  of  the  modification  of  the  internal  organ,  in  the  recognition 
of  subject  and  object,  while  it  is  not  resting  on  the  secondless 
Reality;  or  it  is  the  experiencing  of  such  pleasure  when  about  to 
commence  meditation  without  the  recognition  of  subject  and  object. 

When  the  internal  organ,  free  from  these  four  hindrances,  and 
motionless  as  a  lamp  sheltered  from  the  wind,  exists  as  the  invisible 
intelligence  only,  then  is  realised  that  which  is  called  meditation 
without  recognition  of  subject  and  object. 

It  has  been  said,  "When  the  internal  organ  has  fallen  into  a  state 
of  inactivity,  one  should  arouse  it — when  it  is  distracted,  one  should 
render  it  quiescent  (by  turning  away  from  the  objects  of  sense. 
etc.) — when  it  is  affected  by  passion,  one  should  realise  the  fact — 
when  quiescent  one  should  not  disturb  it.  One  should  experience 
no  pleasure  (during  discriminative  meditation),  but  become  free 
from  attachment  by  means  of  discriminative  intelligence."  As  the 
Bhagavad  Gita  says,  "As  (the  flame  of )  a  lamp  standing  in  a  shel- 
tered spot  flickers  not,  this  is  regarded  as  an  illustration  of  a  mind — 
restrained  yogi,  who  is  practising  concentration  of  mind." 

5  The  Vedantasara,  XII. 
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The  experience  of  rapture  is  frankly  recognised  in  the  East  as 
a  stage  which  has  to  be  transcended.  The  Sufis,  the  mystic  sect  of 
Islam,  draw  a  distinction  between  sobriety  and  intoxication.  Agita- 
tion and  intoxication  are  considered  by  them  as  marks  of  inexperi- 
ence, while  elevated  agitation  is  transmuted  into  composure.  The 
contrasted  states  are  described  as  JVajd  (rapture)  and  U'ujud 
(existence)  and  the  former  is  described  as  the  preface  to  the  latter. 
The  end  of  the  rapture  is  the  beginning  of  the  existence.  The  icujiid 
of  zi'ajd  is  the  cause  of  the  zcajid's  being  deprived  of  existence,  which 
is  the  condition  of  the  ivujud  of  maujud  (the  existence  of  the 
existence  of  God).*'  Amongst  the  stages  in  Sufism  which  must  be 
passed  before  man's  corporeal  veil  can  be  finally  removed  are  ( 1  ) 
the  murid  (disciple),  through  ardency  of  desire  rendeth  the  heart's 
veil,  and  considereth  the  revealing  of  the  mystery  of  love  for  God — 
infidelity,  save  under  the  mastery  of  wajd  (ecstasy),  (2)  the  murid 
maketh  himself  the  sla\e  of  love  and  joineth  himself  to  tajrid  (out- 
ward separation)  and  to  tafrid  (inward  solitude)  ;  (3)  the  murid 
keepeth  the  heart's  mirror  before  God's  glory,  and  becomes  intoxi- 
cated with  its  wine,  (4)  the  murid  keepeth  so  engaged  the  tongue 
in  cikr  (meditation  of  God),  the  heart  in  fikr  (contemplation  of 
God)  and  the  soul  in  mushaJiida  (viewing  God's  glory)  that  he 
considereth  himself  non-existent.^  In  no  religion,  however,  there 
has  been  more  strenuous  attempt  to  reach  a  state  of  serene  com- 
posure than  in  Buddhism,  which  has  sought  the  banishment  of  self 
so  that  no  sense  of  union  with  the  divine  One  or  any  one  may  be 
aimed  at  or  felt.  "Alone  the  lluddhist  jhayiii  sat,  but  he  did  iKjt 
"flee  alone  to  the  Alone"  exactly  as  did  Plotinus"  writes  Mrs.  Rhys 
Davids.  Xor  did  the  Hudclhist  jhayin  announce  "I  have  known 
Him  who  is  the  Supreme  Person,"  as  did  the  Hindu  muni,  lie 
calls  himself  szvambhu;  he  attains  the  new  life  alone,  and  in  his 
nirvanik  tranquility  he  is  alone,  has  neither  teacher,  nor  God,  abso- 
lute or  Anything  Else.  This  is  well  brought  out  in  the  lUiddha's 
memorable  reply  to  Upaka  Ajivika's  query,  "Who  is  your  Master?" 
"I  have  conquered  all.  I  have  known  all.  I  am  above  all  relativities. 
I  have  abjured  everything.  1  am  freed  from  thirst.  Knowing 
everything  who  can  be  my  "reference?  There  is  no  teacher  of  mine. 
None  is  my  equal.    I  have  no  competing  being  in  the  world  of  gods 

^  The  Awarifu-l-Ma'arif,  translated  by  Clarke,  p.  83. 

■^  The  Aicarifu-I-Ma'arif,  translated  by  Clarke,  p.  4. 
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and  men.  I  am,  indeed,  the  Free  ^lan.  I  have  no  second  as  a 
teacher.  I  am  the  only  Supremely  Enlightened  One.  My  mind  is 
tranquil.  I  have  extinguished  everything."  In  the  liuddhist  scrijj- 
tures  also  the  insight  rather  than  the  feeling  of  rapture  in  mystical 
meditation  is  clearly  stressed.  The  standing  definition  in  the  Dhamma 
Sangani  of  Samma-Samadhi  is  as  follows:  "Stability,  insistence, 
persistence  of  thought,  absence  of  wavering  of  perplexity  of  intel- 
lectual distraction,  serenity,  the  faculty  of  rapt  comf^osure,  right 
rapture."  The  Buddha  discouraged  the  feeling  of  rapture  among 
the  Bhikkhus,  and  emphasised  the  emancipation  of  both  thought  and 
feeling.  In  ]Majjhima,  six  chief  disciples  of  the  Buddha  ask  one 
another  one  beautiful  night  what  is  their  mental  quality  which  might 
add  a  fresh  charm  to  the  beauty  of  the  environment.  One  replies, 
"When  a  Bhikkhu  fights  out  for  himself  internal  peace,  and  devoted 
to  solitude,  resisting  not  the  feeling  of  rapture,  becomes  endowed 
with  insight.  Another  says :  "When  a  Bhikkhu  has  the  divine  eye." 
Others  also  give  suitable  replies.  Finally  Sariputta  says  "When  a 
Bhikkhu  rules  his  heart  and  does  not  let  his  heart  rule  him."  The 
Buddha  gives  preference  to  Sariputta's  answer  and  adds:  "But 
hear  from  me  what  sort  of  Bhikkhu  could  on  such  a  night  add  glory 
to  the  wood.  It  is  one  who  sitting  calm,  collected,  self-possessed, 
makes  resolve  "I  rise  not  from  this  seat  until  my  heart  is  set  free 
from  the  asavas."^ 

The  gradual  emancipation  of  consciousness  from  both  image 
and  the  feeling  it  arouses  is  characteristic  of  the  sequence  of  the 
traditional  Jhana-exercises  in  Buddhist  monasticism.  In  the  first 
jhana  sloth  and  torpor  is  inhibited  by  vitakka  (initial  application). 
A'icara  (sustained  application)  permits  the  continued  exercise  of 
thought  and  dispels  doubt.  At  first  the  interest  is  dull  and  slight, 
but  gradually  it  develops  into  an  intense  interest  amounting  to  rap- 
ture (nbbega-piti).  This  diffused  rapture  is  invariably  followed  by 
happiness  (sukha)  by  which  distraction  and  worry  are  removed.,  In 
the  second  jhanic  thought,  the  services  of  vitakka  are  dispensed 
with ;  in  the  third,  both  vitakka  and  vicara  are  absent ;  in  the  fourth 
piti  is  got  rid  of ;  in  the  fifth  sukha  is  replaced  by  ttpckkha  or  hedonic 
indifference  to  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  five  grades  of  interest. 
"This  hedonic  indifference  or  neutrality  of  emotion  is  brought  about 
by  the  continued  voluntary  exercise  of  the  mind  on  the  after-image 

**  See  Rhys  Davids  :   The  Yoyavacara's  Mainial,  Introduction. 
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to  which  it  has  been  directed.  And  by  it  ecstasic  contemplation 
reaches  its  full  development  in  the  5th  stage  of  jhana.  In  attaining 
to  it,  apperception  of  the  two  great  types,  which  are  "accompanied 
by  joy"  is  superseded  by  one  of  the  types  which  are  "accompanied 
by  indifference.""  It  is  a  well-known  mystical  experience  that  when 
the  active  self-conscious  activity  of  the  mind  disappears,  the  mystic 
can  gain  new  knowledge  which  he  is  not  easily  able  to  reach  by 
deliberate  reasoning.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  "the  hedonic  indif- 
ference becomes  in  the  Buddhist  Jhanna  the  starting  point  for  fresh 
concentration  on  concepts."  This  signifies  the  arahant's  entry  into 
the  fifth  jhana,  which  is  now  termed  "Jhana  as  base  for  super- 
normal thought"  (abhinna-padaka  jhanaj,  because  it  is  used  as  a 
basis  for  abhinna  (super-intellectual  powers).^**  The  course  of 
mental  training  at  this  stage  consists  of  fourteen  processes  as 
described  in  the  Vissuddhi-magga  whereby  the  arahant's  will  can 
gain  a  complete  ascendency  over  intellect  and  feeling.  Super-normal 
powers  of  will  then  develop  and  these  are  classified,  for  instance,  in 
the  Yoga  system  Patanjali  or  in  the  Visuddhi-magga.  All  abnormal 
powers  of  the  intellect  and  will  arise  only  when  the  mystic  attains 
what  in  the  Buddhist  Jhana  is  characterised  as  a  state  of  "purity, 
indifference  and  mental  clarity."  We  shall  later  on  attempt  to 
account  for  the  universality  of  such  phenomena  as  those  of  tele- 
pathy, clarvoyance  and  claraudience,  etc.,  which  are  familiar  ex- 
periences amongst  the  mystically  minded.  How  the  Buddha  him- 
self reached  a  state  of  consciousness  in  which  there  was  concentrated 
attention,  yet  no  feeling  nor  thought  is  described  in  a  memorable 
conversation  between  the  Master  and  one  of  his  leading  disciples, 
Aniruddha,  who  was  well-known  for  his  'celestial  vision.' 

"Have  you  three,  Anuruddha,  leading  this  life,  zealous,  ardent 
and  strenuous,  experienced  supernormal  states,  extraordinary  Aryan 
knowledge  and  insight  happiness?" 

"  'We  have  perceived.  Lord,  both  an  aura  and  a  vision  of  forms. 
But  lately  these  have  all  vanished  and  we  do  not  attain  to  the  after- 
image'." 

"  'But  this  is  what  you  three  must  attain  to.  I  too  indeed,  be- 
fore I  became  wholly  enlightened  and  Buddha,  perceived  both  aura 
and  vision  of  forms.    And  then  in  my  case  too  they  vanished.     So 

0  See  S.  Z.  Aung'.s  Introductory  Essay  to  Compendium  of  Philosophy,  p.  58. 

10  Compendium  of  Philosophy,  p.  62. 
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I  pondered  over  the  cause  of  this  and  discerned  that  concentration 
had  left  me,  and  hence  the  vision,  Also  that  my  concentration  had 
been  dispersed  through  access  of  doubt,  then  by  w^ant  of  attention, 
then  by  sloth  and  torpor,  then  by  dread,  then  by  elation,  then  b\' 
slackness,  then  by  trying  too  much,  then  by  sluggishness  of  effort, 
then  by  longing,  then  by  aw^areness  of  differences.  And  to  me 
continuing  zealous,  ardent  and  strenuous,  came  perception  of  aura 
and  vision  of  forms.  But  they  soon  vanished  again,  because  I  con- 
templated the  forms  too  closely  ....  then  I  beheld  the  aura,  but  not 
the  forms  ....  then  the  forms,  not  the  aura  ....  then  T  beheld 
the  one  as  immense,  the  others  as  small  and  inversely.  Finally 
I  judged  that  my  shortcomings  in  concentration  were  varieties  of 
vitated  consciousness,  and  that,  these  being  all  got  rid  of,  I  would 
practise  threefold  concentration,  to  with,  applying  attention  and 
sustaining  it,  sustaining  attention  without  applying  it  afresh,  and 
concentration  w^ithout  attention  in  either  way.  And  I  concentrated 
with  rapture,  and  without  it,  with  delight  and  with  indifference. 
And  then  in  me,  with  concentration  so  practised,  lo !  there  arose  the 
knowledge  and  the  insight  that  my  emancipation  was  sure,  that  this 
was  my  last  life,  that  now  here  was  no  more  rebecoming."^^ 

^'^  Majjhima-Nikaya,  iii.  157  F.  F.     The  text  is  condensed  by  Mrs.  Rhys 
Davids ;  Buddhist  Psychology,  pp.  105-107. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  LIFE  OX  OTHER  WORLDS 

BY   WILLIAM   ALPIIONSO   MURRILL 

IF  there  are  other  worlds  hke  ours,  with  living  beings,  what 
forms  of  life  might  be  expected  to  occur  upon  them?  Since  the 
different  parts  of  our  stellar  system  are  fundamentally  alike,  the 
same  general  types  of  organic  life  would  probably  exist  on  the 
different  worlds,  with  almost  infinite  \ariety  of  detail  according 
to  varied  conditions. 

Plants  would  doubtless  be  present  to  furnish  food  for  animals 
and  purif}-  the  air;  and  animal  life  would  be  represented  by  lower 
and  higher  forms  as  on  the  earth ;  but  the  highest  types  of  animal 
life  on  the  different  worlds  might  be  very  dift'erent  and  not  at  all 
resemble  men.  A  world  where  there  was  no  land  above  water,  for 
example,  could  never  produce  a  very  high  type ;  nor  could  one 
whose  climate  remained  continuall\-  warm  and  moist.  An  easy  life 
never  develops  much  of  a  brain. 

If  Mars  were  inhabited,  the  highest  types  there  would  pre- 
sumaby  approach  more  nearly  those  of  our  earth  because  influenced 
by  the  same  sun;  but  we  can  not  now  conclude,  as  we  did  under 
the  old  Nebular  Hypothesis,  that  Mars  is  so  much  older  than  the 
earth  that  its  "men"  have  all  arrived  by  this  time  at  the  stage  of 
"supermen."  Being  only  one  seventh  the  size  of  the  earth  and  much 
farther  from  the  sun,  it  may  have  cooled  down  more  quickly  and 
allowed  life  to  begin  sooner;  but  the  process  may  have  been  too 
rapid  to  permit  the  development  of  a  high  t>pe  of  intelligence,  which 
as  a  rule  reciuired  a  considerable  period. 

Camille  Flammarion,  the  great  French  astronomer,  wrote  a  very 
charming  imaginative  hook  in  which  he  described  the  winged  crea- 
tures supposed  to  inhabit  Alars,  absorbing  food  from  the  atmosphere 
like  plants,  communicating  with  one  another  by  thought  transfer- 
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ence,  and  leading  in  general  an  angelic  life.  Ferrier,  who  came 
later,  declared  that  Mars  was  inhabited,  and  that  the  people  there 
were  like  us ;  that  they  could  not  have  wings  because  hands  were  so 
necessary  in  obtaining  knowledge  and  obeying  the  dictates  of  the 
mind. 

The  nights  on  ]\Iars  are  lighted  only  b\'  the  stars,  because  the  two 
moons  are  too  small  to  give  any  api)reciable  light.  hVjr  the  same 
reason,  there  could  be  no  tides.  Owing  to  the  small  size  of  the 
planet,  gravitation  would  be  much  less  than  with  us  and  animals 
correspondingly  more  agile  and  graceful.  Life  in  the  air  would 
present  more  variety  than  life  in  the  ocean,  because  of  more  extreme 
conditions. 

When  we  cease  to  confine  our  attention  to  our  own  planetary 
system  and  let  our  minds  wander  out  into  space,  where  other  suns 
with  different  kinds  of  light  are  in  control,  we  must  of  necessity 
make  allowances  for  the  varying  conditions.  If  the  imagination  is 
given  free  rein,  all  sorts  of  creatures  may  be  conjured  up,  some  very 
inferior  to  ourselves  and  others  greatly  superior.  In  case  my  readers 
will  agree  not  to  take  me  too  literally,  I  will  indicate  briefly  how  this 
might  be  done. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  natural  conditions  on  other  worlds 
were  more  favorablfe  to  certain  animals  than  to  man,  enabling  them 
to  outstrip  him  in  the  upward  climb.  Then  there  might  be  lion- 
men  on  one  planet,  pig-men  on  another,  centaurs  on  another,  ele- 
phant-men on  another,  dog-men  on  another,  and  mermen  and  mer- 
maids on  still  another,  with  their  essential  characteristics  worked  out 
in  this  highly  developed  state. 

The  pig-men  would  naturally  devote  their  intellects  to  the  de- 
velopment of  an  abundance  of  highly  nutritious  and  palatable  food, 
while  the  lion-men  would  eat  meat  only  and  become  very  fierce.  In 
the  case  of  the  mermen,  the  planet  would  be  practically  covered  with 
water,  having  only  a  few  rocks  where  they  could  bask  in  the  sun, 
and  hands  would  not  be  as  necessary  as  fins.  In  the  case  of  the 
elephants,  the  immense  body  would  have  to  be  supported  on  at  least 
four  legs,  but  the  trunk  could  take  the  place  of  the  hand  as  it  does 
with  the  elephant  of  our  acquaintance.  Of  course,  the  architecture 
and  the  scale  of  everything  developed  by  such  a  large  creature  would 
be  immense. 

Then,  again,  the  inhabitants  of  a  given  planet  might  live   for 
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centuries,  like  some  of  our  trees,  attaining  remarkable  knowledge 
and  skill,  and  working  out  mysteries  that  we  should  be  only  too  glad 
to  solve.  They  might  understand  alchemy ;  be  able  to  rear  children 
in  incubators  without  the  pain  and  inconvenience  of  birth ;  know 
how  to  produce  large  men  or  small  ones  by  the  use  of  glandular 
secretions,  as  we  breed  horses  of  different  sizes  for  different  kinds 
of  work;  control  sex  and  genius;  and  keep  their  girls  always 
young  by  feeding  them  upon  certain  foods.  Even  the  synthetic  pro- 
duction of  people  might  be  conceivabl\  attained  and  the  character 
of  the  product  absolutely  controlled. 

Arcvad,  an  imaginary  inhabitant  of  Mars,  was  supposed  to  have 
constructed  a  telescope  two  thousand  feet  long  with  a  lens  five 
hundred  feet  in  diameter,  through  which  he  observed  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  and  became  so  displeased  with  their  actions  that  he 
decided  to  petrify  them  with  a  terrible  force.  On  his  planet  it  was 
customary  to  kill  off  the  weak,  as  in  ancient  times,  and  mercy  was 
unknown  to  him.  I  prefer  to  think  rather  of  some  favored  spot, 
somewhere  in  space,  where  knowledge  is  so  perfect  that  men  have  no 
fear  of  the  natural  forces,  and  their  religion  is  unmixed  with  super- 
stition and  dread  of  the  unknown — a  religion  of  love  and  mercy, 
requiring  neither  burnt  offerings  nor  punishment  by  fire.  Such 
a  place,  I  think,  would  be  very  near  Heaven. 
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